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The attitude of the Scripps-Howard newspapers in the 1928 
presidential campaign is worthy of attention because of the 
number of dailies controlled by the organization, because of 
the key communities in which some of them circulate, and, 
finally, because of the reputation for fighting the battles of the 
common man which they have enjoyed. The fact, too, that 


| the United Press, an important news association, is closely al- 

“ lied with the Scripps-Howard management is of some impor- 

iq tance, although, as the wire service has some nine hundred 

5 clients, ranging from extremely conservative to liberal, it seeks, 

: as does the Associated Press, to guard against political bias in 
ae its news reports. 

af E. W. Scripps, the founder of the first Scripps paper, de- 

‘Sa voted his talents to building up a chain of dailies appealing to 


those groups in society that were without the advantages of 
wealth and social pcosition—in fact, to all ranks of workers 
and to the underprivileged. He published papers that cost 
little, that were friendly, that were eager to uphold the rights 
of those who needed help. This was the corner-stone of 
Scripps’s policy, and it was shared by Milton A. McRae, who 
joined Scripps in organizing the Scripps-McRae League of 
newspapers, since become the the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion. 


Will Irwin declares without any qualification that the Pro- 
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gressive movement of 1912 never would have come into being 
without the inspiration and aid of the Scripps-McRae press.! 
While such a broad generalization is debatable, there is no 
doubt that these newspapers ranged themselves on the side 
of liberal and forward looking forces. In recent years, this 
group of papers has taken a leading part in support of the 
agrarian revolt at a time when the farmers were in need of 
help. An aggressive and liberal tradition was established long 
before the expansion of the chain into some of the larger cities 
—New York and Pittsburgh, for example. 

Throughout their history the papers stood generally for a 
liberal program in social and political fields: home rule for 
cities, municipal ownership of public utilities, the right of labor 
to organize, equal political privileges for women, the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall. They inveighed and fought 
against governmental corruption, the use of injunctions and of 
company police in labor disputes, the conservatism of the Su- 
preme Court, the unrestricted use of national resources by pri- 
vate monopoly. In the 1924 presidential campaign, the news- 
paper chain, true to its tradition, supported Robert M. LaFol- 
lette, the Progressive Party’s standard bearer, when the Wis- 
consin leader was under the fire of almost every conservative 
force. 

Politicians and the general public were interested in the 
policy the Scripps-Howard newspapers would follow in the 


1928 pre-convention and presidential campaign. The organi- 
zation was strong and influential, with the control of papers 
from coast to coast and in the South as well as in the North. 
Early in 1928 it owned twenty-six papers in twelve states and 
the District of Columbia. These newspapers and their circula- 
tion in October, 1928, were as follows: 


New York Telegram . 235,578 Cincinnati Post . . . 200,316 
Cleveland Press . . . 218,474 Kentucky Post . . . 29,841 
Baltimore Post . . . 84,523 Indianapolis Times. . 70,083 
Pittsburgh Press. . . 200,776 Rocky Mountain News 42,137 
San Francisco News . 83,956 Denver Evening News. 51,497 
Washington News . . 54,880 Toledo News-Bee . . 91,079 


1 Will Irwin, “United Press,” Harper’s Weekly, April 25, 1914. 
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Columbus Citizen . . Evansville Press. . . 22,280 
Akron Times-Press . . 3: Knoxville News-Sentinel 39,599 
Birmingham Post . . Fl Paso Post. . . . 20,445 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 3,3 San Diego Sun . . . 19,902 
Houston Press .. . : Terre Haute Post . . 20,530 
Youngstown Telegram ID. New Mexico State 

Fort Worth Press . . 31,87: Tribune a a 14,753 
Oklahoma News 

This group of newspapers, with a total circulation of 1,971,- 
537, was an important engine of publicity during the campaign. 

The politicians got their first inkling of the Scripps-Howard 
favorite for the presidential office on October 13, 1927, when 
the New York Telegram declared editorially: ‘We do believe 
that Hoover should be the Republican nominee.” This com- 
ment was made before any of the candidates had even officially 
announced himself in a willing mood, and the Telegram was 
quick, therefore, to temper its enthusiasm for Hoover with 
this statement: “It is not our chief job as independent journal- 
ists to seek to influence the affairs of any political group. It is, 
however, our privilege and our responsibility to have and ex- 
press honest opinions on any subject in which the public interest 
is involved.” 

Late in January, 1928, fifty executives and editors of 
Scripps-Hloward newspapers gathered at French Lick, Indiana, 
to discuss newspaper policies and methods. After a day and a 
half of debate, during which differing opinions were composed, 
t was announced,” after a unanimous vote of the newspaper 
representatives, that the Scripps-Howard Newspapers would 
advocate the nomination and election of Herbert Hoover for 
president. The decision was made known in the January 20 
issue of the Telegram and the news was deemed of such in- 
terest that the New York Times and other morning newspapers 
carried accounts of it. 

According to Mr. Roy W. Howard, chairman of the board 
of the organization, the unanimity ‘which seemed surprising 
to outsiders” followed a stirring debate in which every one of 


the editors took an equal part. He said that the pro and con 


Editor and Publisher, January 28, 1928, p. 4. 
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of the political situation was discussed, in order that all possi- 
ble light might be shed upon possible candidates. Then the 
question was put, “Who will be the first choice of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers?” When the ballots were counted, the 
vote for Mr. Hoover was found to be unanimous. “To de- 
termine the first choice among the Democrats,” another vote 
was taken. Governor Alfred E. Smith was the unanimous se- 
lection. Mr. Howard said still a third vote was taken to de- 
termine “whether the Scripps-Howard papers should go on 
record as favoring the nomination of Hoover and his election 
as president,’ and this was passed, not unanimously, Mr. 
Howard said, “but by a big majority.’ 

The resolution which it was agreed should be made public 
was drawn with extreme care and was released only after it 
had been submitted and resubmitted to the group of represent- 
atives. It follows: 

Be it resolved by the editors and general management of the twenty- 
six Scripps-Howard newspapers published throughout the United States 
in editorial conference assembled: 

First, after mature consideration we are of the unanimous opinion 
that Herbert Hoover is the best qualified candidate for the presidency 
put forward in either party, by reason of his character, training, ex- 
perience and cosmopolitan outlook on national and international prob- 
lems. We endorse him for our choice for nomination and election. 

Second, it is our informed opinion, coming as we do from all sections 
of this country, that Herbert Hoover among Republicans everywhere 
is the preference of the rank and file. It is and will be our purpose to 
expose the selfish character of certain favorite-son and other insincere 
movements calculated to defeat the will of the people and hinder 
Hoover’s nomination. 

Third, having regard for the character and attainments of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith and his record of achievement as it accords with the 
liberal and constructive editorial policies of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, we consider him a desirable candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination. As between Hoover and Smith we will support Hoover. As 
between a Republican like Dawes or Lowden and a Democrat like 
Smith we will support the Democrat.‘ 


3 Editor and Publisher, January 24, 1928, p. 4. 
* New York Times, January 21, 1928, p. 2. 
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Mr. Howard's interpretation of this decision, given in an 
interview, raised the issue of prosperity—a remark which was 
seized upon by critics of the position taken by the newspaper 
chain, who expressed themselves as shocked by the use of this 
appeal when the Scripps-Howard press had based its support 
of other candidates on quite different grounds. Mr. Howard 
was quoted as saying: 

We don’t think there is any choice between the two parties. It is the 
personalities that count with us. Our only interest in the parties is as 
an instrument for expressing personalities. A political party is just a 
means to an objective; it is not the prime objective . . . 

Hoover seems to be the man before all others who could solve the 
problems of our foreign trade relations. If Hoover should be able to 
accomplish this, we believe that the United States would experience 
the greatest prosperity it has ever seen, a prosperity that must trickle 


down to the masses, where our main interests center.® 


The Scripps-Howard papers were careful to insist from 
January, 1928, onward that they were for “Hoover the man” 
rather than for Hoover of the Republican party. 

The decision to campaign for ‘Hoover the man” and not 
for “Hoover of the Republican party” led the papers into a 
quagmire of difficulty. No doubt the Scripps-Howard editors 
thought themselves on safe ground when they made their de- 
cision at French Lick. Here was a candidate with a record of 
deeds to which his supporters could point with pride. The edi- 
tors expected that when Mr. Hoover got around to a statement 
of the program on which he would stand as a candidate, it 
would be square with the 1918 Hoover liberalism. But Mr. 
Hoover did not choose to set himself in opposition to the tra- 
ditionally conservative Republican doctrines. He accepted the 


pronouncements of his party, and when he was compelled, after 


a long silence, to paint in his own lights and shades, the picture 

may have saddened even the hopeful Mr. Howard. 
After the French Lick decision, the New York Times 
warned Scripps-Howard chiefs of the danger of accepting a 
* Editor and Publisher, January 24, 1928, p. 4. See also Howard, Roy W., “Why 


I am for Hoover,” Collier’s, October 13, 1928, p. 8, which is a more carefully 


worded statement of his point of view. 
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candidate before he had expressed his views on important pub- 


lic questions and warned its contemporaries that, like it or not, 
newspapers must take account of political parties.® 


why the abrupt second choice of Governor Smith, in case Secre- 
tary Hoover is not nominated? Is there to be no choice at all between 
parties as such? Does the whole thing come down to a mere matter 
of personal liking or disliking ? 

All these early decisions are hurried and inconclusive. They may not 
be able to abide the test of time and deliberation. ‘There is at present 
every indication that many newspapers are to follow an independent 
course in this year’s presidential election, and that they will take their 
own time in making up their minds. With them it will not be a ques- 
tion of affliated newspapers under a common ownership, moving as by 
a common spring. Nor will the merely personal attitude be allowed to 
control, 

Nor can a really independent and thoughtful newspaper fail to take 
the matter of political party into account. . . . Just at present it may 
be true that no one burning political issue is emerging to discriminate be- 
tween the parties, and to create a cause for which one would gladly 
give all that he has, even if defeated ; but such a thing may present itself 
long before the national conventions are over, and the judicious and in 
dependent newspaper will hold itself prepared to make it, if necessary, 
the dividing line in its choice. 

But the action of the Scripps-Howard editors apparently 
pleased the New York World, leading organ ot Democracy, 
no doubt because of the indorsement of Governor Smith as 
first choice among the Democratic candidates." 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers have generally espoused the cause of 
the progressive wing of the Republican party. They have been edited 
with ability and sincerity. The reasons they give for preferring Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Smith are sound reasons, deserving careful study and 
analysis. Their announcement in some degree reflects, in some degree 
must inform and guide, public opinion in important centers of popu 
lation in the Nation. It is a challenge that will gain the attention otf 
the voters and that practical politicians cannot well ignore. 


Later, the World took the Scripps-Howard papers to task 
for supporting Mr. Hoover, and the campaign was enlivened 


®“A Year for Independent Choice,” January 24, 1928, p. 28. 


7 “Hoover and Smith—an Important Announcement,” January 21, 1928, p. 10. 
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throughout with the World’s reproaches and the replies by the 
Scripps-Howard editors in defense of their position. The 
Brooklyn Eagle, the New Republic, and the Nation, at one 
time or another during the campaign, expressed surprise that 
journals accounted as liberal should support Mr. Hoover in 
the light of his campaign utterances and his reticence on vital 
public questions. 

On more than one occasion the Scripps-Howard papers 
deemed it necessary to defend their position in the campaign. 
This they did with frequent utterances expressing confidence in 
Mr. Hoover’s training, ability, and judgment; in particular, 
they expressed agreement with him on certain campaign 
pledges, but dissented on others, as will be shown later. They 
defended their alignment with the Republician nominee on 
many occasions, though a careful reader of such a newspaper 
as the New York Telegram or the Cleveland Press must have 
suspected that the editorial chieftains were sometimes troubled 
and uneasy in having a candidate who refused to wage any- 
thing but a campaign of conservatism. The Telegram’s edi- 
torial arguments were not always consistent. On October 22 
this paper confessed that political parties, as well as men, do 
matter when the voter must make a decision on election day. 
The editorial writers declared quite directly, in answer to a 
New York World reproach, that they were not enthusiastic 
about Dr. Work, “the Ohio gang,” the looting of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the oil deals, or what happened in the Alien Custo- 
dian’s office. ‘But ours being a two-party system, we are en- 
thusiastic about getting the Republican party cleaned up,” the 
editorial concluded. ‘‘We believe Herbert Hoover will do the 
job. " 

The main theme of Scripps-Howard editorials from Septem- 
ber 1 to election day was, in essence: ‘Elect Hoover the man. 
We don’t like the party but we admire and trust the candidate.” 

Newspapers supporting Governor Smith jeered at this ap- 
peal. Adroitly they implied that the argument was naive and 
that the voter must have great faith indeed to overlook past 
Republican misdeeds in the cheerful expectancy that Mr. 


Hoover could transform the party and purify it in the future. 
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Even before the campaign had really begun to warm up, the 
New York Times published an editorial entitled, “Charge of 
the Twenty-six,”* which poked fun at the Scripps-Howard 
position with no attempt at courtesy. 


So many things have been going on that we had forgotten it, but 
that was a sublime moment when the Twenty-six Scripps-Howard 
Guardsmen, one for all and all for one, obeyed orders and plumped for 
Hoover. The unanimity of courage gave happiness to the friends of an 
uncontrolled press. Mr. Hoover bore his good fortune modestly. After 
the victory, largely due, no doubt to the battalion of consonant type- 
writers, what bulletin of rejoicing is beaten on the keys? Why, the 
conqueror’s materials are catalogued as “‘carven hangers-on, a corrupt 
party, a compromise.” 

The party is rotting with corruption, his predecessors have failed to 
check the ravage of the vitals of government by predatory wealth, theft 
and sale of public resources, pollution of the polls by officials whom it 
has not disavowed. That is the Republican record. 

Such being the Republician condition, it is a little curious that the 
‘Twenty-six did not march into the Democratic camp. They admit that 
Governor Smith is a “fair and worthy opponent.’”’ Why didn’t they 
rally around him? Well, Mr. Hoover is better fitted by training and 
experience for the presidency. Even if that be so, what chance has one 
man to cure the corruption of a whole party? And the bosses have al- 
ready “fastened themselves on him.” ‘The Interests” are pressing on 
him. He would seem to be in a precarious position were it not for the 
extraordinary encouragement which the united braves give him. 

Why with full realization of all the predaciousness and pollution be- 
hind and around him, did the intrepid Twenty-six pledge them- 
selves to him to the last drop of ink? Because “they have faith in 
Herbert Hoover.”’ Let us hope that he has equal faith in the heroes of 
the hyphen. 

Finally, aroused by the criticism of rival newspapers and 
friendly liberals, the Scripps-Howard papers explained their 
position in a column editorial in the New York Telegram on 
October 15. It is a good-tempered and well-reasoned state- 
ment, and much attention is given to an account of the French 


“ee 


Lick meeting where ‘what were considered the strong and 


weak points of each candidate were analyzed at length.” 


Q 
5 


8 Times, June 16, 1928. 
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Certain paragraphs are of sufficient importance to deserve 
quoting: 


in the consideration of Hoover, his attitude on prohibition and 
power were considered. It was understood at the time that we did not 
agree with him on prohibition and that our position on power repre- 
sented several lines of divergence. Smith, likewise, was analyzed, his 
record as Governor of New York considered, and his stand on national 
questions. In some instances we found ourselves in disagreement with 
him and in some in agreement. The net result of the comparison of all 
men considered was that the best man to be president for all of the 
people, regardless of all differences of opinion, was Herbert Hoover. 


We wish that both candidates were perfect, but they are not. Neither : 
is their environment. We don’t like Vare and we don’t like Tammany. 
We don’t like the Willebrandts, the Stratons and the Anti-Saloon 
League, and we don’t like the idea of a presidential candidate spending 
so large an amount of his precious campaign time proving he wasn’t in- 
toxicated. 

We don’t like Hoover’s position on prohibition, and we don’t like 
Smith’s on immigration, 

But, after tabulating all phases to date, the result remains the same. 

We believe that “Al” Smith would make a good president of the 
United States. We believe that Herbert Hoover would make a better 
one because, as originally stated, “‘of his character, training, experience 
and cosmopolitan outlook on national and international problems.” 

That is our position. 

To some of our esteemed contemporaries who, through long habit 
of intense partisanship, see only perfection in their candidate, and only 
evil in the other, it may appear strange. But it is the Scripps-Howard 


idea of journalistic and political independence and public service. 


Up to the last day of the campaign the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers referred to Hoover’s endowment and record as the rea- 
sons for their support of him. On November 5, the day be- 
fore the election, the Telegram expressed the view that “as 
between Smith and Hoover, we felt ten months ago as we feel 
now, that Hoover is the better man.”” The basic reason for 
the choice ‘was on a basis of Hoover's superior experience and 
training in national and international affairs.’ The score fa- 
vors Hoover, reasoned the Telegram, because “in matters that 
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most closely touch the welfare of the average American, train- 


ing and experience are determining factors.” 

The day following the election the Cleveland Press inter- 
preted the result as an expression of the confidence of the 
voters in Hoover the man. This editorial is notably free from 
an explanation of the result on the basis of fear of Governor 


“ee 


continue 
prosperity.” The people voted for Mr. Hoover, the Press 


Smith’s religion or prohibition views, or as a vote to 


believed, ‘‘with slight indication of what active policies he will 
inaugurate in the White House. . . . They elected him on 
his record and his achievement.” 

While keeping its main thesis, “Have faith in Herbert 
Hoover,” to the fore, the Scripps-Howard papers did not re- 
frain from an extensive comment on specific issues of the cam- 
paign, and we turn now briefly to these. 

In commenting on the equipment of the candidates to handle 
foreign affairs, the papers said neither Hoover nor Smith gave 
international questions the attention their importance justified, 
but as Hoover’s vision is ‘‘world-wide” and he is superior to 
Governor Smith in these matters in “experience and training,” 
he gets the Scripps-Howard vote. ‘The very thing that has 
made Smith a great governor of New York, his long concen- 
tration of attention in state affairs, has restricted his view of 
international problems.” 

Although Mr. Howard had stated in January, 1928, that 
one of the considerations that induced the Scripps-Howard edi- 
tors to rally to Hoover had been their faith in his ability to 
promote prosperity, the editors themselves made comparatively 
little use of this issue during the campaign. This was in mark- 
ed difference from the policy followed by the great majority of 
editorial writers supporting Mr. Hoover, who made prosper- 
ity one of the main Republican arguments. Scripps-Howard 
editors were acutely aware of the strategy of the Republicans 
in adopting prosperity as the principal battle slogan, but chose 
not to use it. A United Press dispatch from Washington, D. 
C., on October 11 showed that the Republican National Com- 
mittee planned that the prosperity appeal should overshadow 
all others, to be emphasized over and over again and re-echoed 
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by every campaign speaker. The most comprehensive editorial 
on prosperity in the chain newspapers appeared about the time 
the news dispatch was printed :°® 

Prosperity does not originate in politics. But government, which is 
politics, has been playing an increasingly important part in prosperity. 
And for that fact one man is chiefly credited. The man is Herbert 


Hoover. 


Hoover, more than any other man in public life today, has sensed the 


economic trend of things; has grasped the paradox of prosperity through 
high wages and shorter hours; understands the forces that are contrib- 
uting to our economic progress. Elected president, he will bring the 
new science to bear in behalf of prosperity’s continued growth and its 
expansions into those divisions of our economic life where prosperity has 
not yet appeared. 

It remained for Heywood Broun, editorial columnist on the 
Telegram, to write disparagingly of the Republican prosper- 
ity argument and of Mr. Hoover’s attempts to credit the party 
with bringing about economic well-being. Mr. Broun was em- 
ployed on the Telegram following his dismissal from the New 
York World because of some outspoken criticisms of his own 
newspaper appearing in the Nation. He came to the Telegram 
with a contract to write what he pleased. He did. And read- 
ers of the Telegram and also the Press, which republished his 
column, often discovered that pronouncements on the editorial 
page were discounted in the Broun commentary. For example, 
Mr. Hoover's Madison Square Garden speech was greeted in 
an approving tone on the editorial page of the Telegram, which 
described it as “‘a masterly appeal for individualism as against 
bureaucracy.” The editorial avoided all reference to the 
Republican candidate’s charge that Democratic pledges invol- 
ved “State Socialism.”” In his column, Mr. Broun character- 
ized Mr. Hoover as “an intelligent and sincere standpat Re- 
publican” whose political philosophy is ‘‘almost precisely that 
which animated the administration of William Howard Taft.” 


From now on it would be ludicrous to maintain that Herbert Hoover 
is a liberal and deserving heir of Roosevelt or La Follette. When a 
man begins to shake his head and call the other fellow “socialistic,” you 


® Cleveland Press, October 12, 1928. 
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may safely set him down as a conservative. If anybody thinks that Al 
Smith has taken over any considerable portion of the Socialists’ program, | 
suggest that he refer the matter to Norman Thomas and prepare himself 
for the answering roar of laughter. 

Mr. Broun’s comment on the prosperity argument was often 
characteristically pointed. He expressed annoyance at Mr. 
Hoover's references to the number of radios and automobiles 
that American workers have been enabled to purchase from 
their surplus incomes. 

“By his choice of symbols a man reveals himself,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Broun. 
man can live by bread alone. Not even when it’s buttered.” 
On another occasion he wrote: ““The Republicans seek to cap- 
ture labor by giving the workers ‘Ramona’ by the Happy 
Harmonickers, and a ride in the rumble seat.”’ 

As the campaign swung into its closing weeks, Mr. Broun 
obtained some support in the Scripps-Howard sanctum, where 
the editorial writers, apparently tiring of the Republican pros- 


“sé 


I do not think a country or a 


perity chorus, attempted to distinguish between Mr. Hoover’s 
contribution to prosperity and the claims made by those who 
gave the credit for good times to the Republican party.?° 


when Hughes goes clear back to the days of Mark Hanna, 
trots out the battered old full dinner pail and begins howling calamity, 
he goes down off the high plane where his great public service has 
placed him and resorts to political bunk and demagogy. 
Prosperity isn’t in danger from either political candidate or from 
either party. 


There is enough in the character and the career of Hoover to ap- 


plaud without trying to bolster up the Republican party and give it credit 
for all the good results of non-partisan American genius. In fact the 
more said about Hoover and the less about the Republican party the 
better. 

This country isn’t going to the dogs no matter who is elected 
Tuesday ! 

On the water power issue the Scripps-Howard papers at- 
tempted to make the best face possible out of Mr. Hoover's 
position, which was ambiguous. Water power control had 


10 “Looking Forward,” November 2, 1928. 
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engaged the attention of the chain for a number of years. The 
papers had been outspoken for government development of 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. The whole question of 
Mr. Hoover’s attitude came to the fore following the Tennes- 
see speech of the Republican candidate, and national interest 
was created following the now celebrated statement issued by 
the nominee to Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Knoxville 
(Tennessee ) News-Sentinel, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, and 
the later statements of Mr. Hoover in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hoover made no statement on the water power ques- 
tion, beyond generalities, until October 6 at Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee. There his remarks were vague and open to question 
as to their exact meaning. He saw in the power of rate reg- 
ulation a sufficient protection against exploitation of govern- 
ment resources by private interests, but whether he preferred 
state or federal regulation was not made clear. At the close 
of the address Mr. Meeman asked Mr. Hoover to clarify his 
views. Mr. Hoover is said to have replied: “You may say 
that means Muscle Shoals.’ A United Press dispatch re- 
porting this conversation credited Mr. Hoover with favoring 
‘government ownership and operation of Muscle Shoals.” !* 
When he was shown this dispatch on his return to Washington, 
Mr. Hoover denied that he favored operation of power enter- 
prises like Muscle Shoals, but asserted that he held the same 
view as President Coolidge in regard to the Tennessee River 
project, namely that operation should be for agricultural ex- 
perimentation and for purposes of national defense.’* If, 
after these purposes are served, any surplus power is left, Mr. 
Hoover took the position that it should be disposed of ‘“‘on 
terms and conditions as will safeguard and protect all public 
interests.” 14 


The Scripps-Howard press was, without doubt, greatly dis- 
appointed at the Hoover utterances on water power, and it 
was a ‘difficult task to attempt to square the candidate’s utter- 


11 United Press dispatch from Knoxville, October 8, 1928. 
12 Thid. 

13 New York Times, October 9, 1928. 

14 Thid. 
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ances on this subject with Scripps-Howard policy. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the New York gubernatorial contest, the Telegram’s advocacy 
of the Democrat was based in large part upon his allegiance to 
Governor Smith when the latter was fighting ‘“‘to save the 
power resources of the State.”” Its opposition to Mr. Ottinger, 


the Republican candidate, was because of his “whole view- 


point, training and record on the water power question.” *5 


Ottinger’s evasions on the water power issue cannot hide his record 
as a State officer who favored the turning over of the State’s power re- 
sources to private utility companies. His silence shows a far more 
dangerous type of candidate for public office than one who frankly states 
his position to be in favor of private ownership and development. Here 
is a candidate who not only fails to explain his position, but who at- 
tempts to evade responsibility for it. 


In discussing religious intolerance, the Telegram freed Mr. 
Hoover from any blame in connection with the campaign to 
damage Governor Smith because of his religion. Admittedly, 
said the Scripps-Howard paper, ‘“‘conspicuous bigots”’ have at- 
tached themselves to the Hoover cause, but this is no reason 
for condemning Mr. Hoover himself. ‘‘Hoover’s whole life 
and service have revealed the spirit of tolerance.” The 
Scripps-Howard editors denounced the whisperers who were 
waging subterranean warfare against the Democratic candi- 
date, but they placed the responsibility for disavowing them at 
the door of Dr. Work, the Republican national chairman. 
When Work announced that no personal attacks had been 
made with the knowledge or approval of his committee, the 
Scripps-Howard press applauded him in an editorial entitled, 
‘Turn on the Light.’’ They demanded the resignation of Mrs. 
Willie W. Caldwell as national committeewoman because of 
her,appeal to religious prejudice.'® 

Mr. Broun went farther than the regular editorial writers 
in urging Messrs. Hoover and Work to make emphatic state- 


15 Telegram, “For Roosevelt,” November 3, 1928. The New York Suz also sup- 
ported Roosevelt for governor and Hoover for president. 


16 Telegram, “Mrs. Caldwell Should Resign,” October 1, 1928. 
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ments against the injection of the religious issue into the cam- 
paign. 


A short step toward reconciliation has been taken by Herbert Hoover, 
but he must go much further. In his acceptance speech he did con 
demn intolerance, but only in terms which were general. 

The disavowal of all the dirty men and women who hitch behind the 
Hoover chariot must come from the candidate himself. 

His words will have insufficient weight unless the names are given. 
Mr. Hoover ought to say that he does not want the kind of help which 
has been volunteered by William Allen White, John Roach Straton, 
Bishop Cannon, and Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

He has every right to accept the support of sincere prohibitionists 
who feel that Smith menaces the Volstead Act. 

But Herbert Hoover does not need the aid of those who have blown 
bugles for a new religious war. 

The views of M. E. Tracy, editorial columnist of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, whose comment was published 
daily in the Telegram and Press under the heading, “Tracy 
Says,”’ often differed from those held by Mr. Broun and the 
editorial commentators whose expressions were unsigned. Mr. 
[racy took the position that there was a great deal of unnec- 
cessary pother raised on ‘‘whispering”’ and that it was really 


the job of the Democrats to silence it,'? as “whispering” was 
] 
! 


oudest in the southern states, normally Democratic. 

[f Hoover has had to put up with this nauseous slime, it is because the 
Democrats leave him no choice in the matter. The idea that he, as 
Republican nominee, could accomplish anything by disavowing it under 
such circumstances is too ridiculous for comment. 

Throughout the campaign, Mr. Tracy was more friendly to 
Mr. Hoover than to Governor Smith. He adopted a some- 
what cynical attitude toward the whole contest, however, and 
frequently preached that if business were run like politics, the 
whole social and economic structure would come crashing to 
the ground. 

So much importance was attached to the undercover cam- 
paign against the Democratic candidate that the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers published a series of news stories under the 


* Telegram, September 24, 1928. 
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signatures of southern editors of the chain, the assumption be- 
ing that they had special sources of information because ot 


their geographical situations. Not only did the Telegram give 
space to United Press dispatches and stories from special cor- 
respondents, but it reprinted, beginning on page one, a two and 
a half column review of the facts gathered by the New York 
Evening World and published in that paper.'* 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt was the target for vigorous 
criticism in the Scripps-Howard newspapers, although the 
chain press did not begin this campaign against her, nor did 
they pursue it with the thoroughness of the Pulitzer papers, the 
World and Evening World in New York and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In this campaign the Scripps-Howard editor- 
ial writers and Mr. Broun at last agreed on a subject, but Mr. 
Tracy pursued his individual way and did not line up with his 
confreres. 

Mrs. Willebrandt should be repudiated, and without further 
delay, demanded the Telegram on September 21. A few days 
later, the newspaper made a second demand that she be with- 
drawn from the stump.'® Confessing that “‘she could be 
stopped in the time it takes to send and receive a telegram,” 
the newspaper did not call upon either Mr. Hoover or Dr. 
Work to write the telegram. “It is only necessary for the 
United States Attorney General to call her back to her desk in 
Washington, to the job for which the people pay her.” 

In the same issue in which this demand was made, Mr. 
Tracy said he was among those who did not care much what 
Mrs. Willebrandt said or how she said it, and that, in his 
judgment, she was making few votes for Hoover. Mr. Tracy 
did not offer the objective facts from which he made this de- 
duction. Later, Mr. Tracy wrote that if Mrs. Willebrandt 
were at all amenable to suggestions, “it seems as if she would 
have quieted down long ere this.” As she is not amenable, he 
remarked, “what can any one do about it?” 

Mr. Broun thought the Republican candidate could prevent 
Mrs. Willebrandt from campaigning, remarking: “If Hoover 


18 Telegram, September 25, 1928. 
19 Telegram, September 27, 1928. 
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is not masterful enough to control the little lady, just why 
should anybody think that he will have his way with Con- 
gress?” 2° 

In a humorous commentary on Mrs. Willebrandt’s activities, 
Mr. Broun said he resented her appeal to “‘all Christian people, 
whether Protestant or Catholic’ to join in the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Smith.*! 


Apparently she seems to labor under the delusion that the United 
States is a Christian country. In the beginning she seemed to believe 
that it was a Protestant country. In extending the franchise she does 
not go nearly far enough. 

An election is not and never was intended to be merely an accounting 
of such reverend heads as bow in prayer. One need not be a Christian 
to vote or to hold office in America. 


Somebody should take Mabel in a corner and explain to her in clear 


and simple words that here in the United States the franchise belongs 


to the damned as well as the saved. 


After the exposure by the New York World of Chairman 
Work’s approval of the illegal Sinclair Salt Creek oil lease, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers began to demand his resignation 
as chairman of the Republican National Committee. ‘‘Stupid- 
ity is the most charitable interpretation that can be placed on 
his action,’ commented the Telegram,?* ‘“‘and adds evidence 
to a thing that has been obvious during the present presidential 
campaign—that Dr. Hubert Work is a liability, not an asset, 
to Herbert Hoover.”” Then quite bluntly it remarks that Dr. 
Work “‘is a lightweight.” Herbert Hoover would do well to 
“drop that particular pilot.”” The Telegram returned to the 
attack. 

The only question now is when to unload Work. The sooner the 
better, in our judgment. 

For the people are not only tired of the oil leases, as Dr. Work says. 
The people are also very tired of Dr. Work. 


The World took up the cry with a reprint of a Telegram edi- 


20 Ibid., September 28, 1928. 
21 Jbid., October 11, 1928. 
22 Telegram, “Work, Salt Creek and Hoover,” October 19, 1928. 
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torial, which the former described as “‘the utterance of a candid 
friend.” 28 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers’ demand for the deposition of Dr. 
Work cannot be hushed up. Governor Smith in his Chicago speech 
made telling use of the Salt Creek lease in connection with previous ex- 
posures of the manner in which “oil money found its way into the Re- 
publican campaign chest.” . . . The Governor must return to the 
subject. While the situation exists, other speakers, other newspapers, 
cannot ignore it. There may be partisan advantage for the Democrats 
in the retention of Work, but the World for one would prefer to see a 
campaign for the great office of President of the United States con- 
ducted on as high a plane as possible. Dr. Work should be unloaded. 

The Telegram’s cartoon on October 22, drawn by H. M. 
Talburt, cartoonist of the Scripps-Howard Alliance, shows a 
gallery with the portraits of Denby and Fall turned to the wall. 
Dr. Work is revealed with a sanctimonious expression on his 
face and his hands clasped like a church elder. The portrait 
bears the legend, “Sec. Work. Done in oil—1928.”" The car- 
toon is captioned, ““Time to Turn Another Picture to the 
Wall.” 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers were not inclined to take the 
prohibition question very seriously. While in agreement with 
Governor Smith’s position on prohibition, they held that be- 
cause of cross-currents “that so greatly cut party lines” prohi- 
bition could not be a determining factor. 

Governor Smith’s position on farm relief was characterized 
as “campaign expediency” because of his “evasion of commit- 


‘ 


ments on the equalization fee,’”’ following his ‘tardy conver- 
sion to McNary-Haugenism.”” Contrast this with Hoover's 
record in aiding industries to reorganize and find better mar- 
kets through voluntary governmental codperation. Hoover, 
said the Telegram approvingly, stood out flatly against “the 


popular but highly questionable McNary-Haugen panacea.”’ 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers were critical of Governor 
Smith’s position on immigration. 

They told their readers that the Democratic candidate could 
not be held responsible for Tammany’s shortcomings, either in 


23 JVorld, “Unloading Dr. Work,” October 22, 1928. 
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the past or present, any more than Hoover could be held res- 
ponsible for the “scoundrelism of the Ohio gang during the 
Harding administration.”** But while agreeing that the 
“Happy Warrior’ had risen above Tammany, it conceded 
“that others, knowing the history of Tammany, have plenty of 
reason for wholesale suspicions of that organization and for 
voting against Smith because of those suspicions.”’ *5 

During the month of August the Telegram said some kind 
things about the Democratic campaign, but as things warmed 
up the editorial page became more partisan, until the favorable 
mention of the governor was usually on matters not bearing 
directly on national politics. References to Smith’s exceptional 
record as governor were few during the heat of the campaign. 
In June the Telegram was friendly and enthusiastic when dis- 
cussing the governor, but late in the campaign the Democratic 
candidate was occasionally treated rather scornfully by Scripps- 
Howard editorial writers. 

One of them, probably struck by the alliteration of the 
phrase, ‘““Boloney, not Bacon,’ which he used as a caption, 
wrote an editorial on the governor’s western campaign.”® 


Now, while Al is a good campaigner all right, especially among the 
folks in New York who know him, he isn’t any Anthony-Demosthenes- 
Bryan combination, and the net result was that he did not do what the 
advance notices prophesied. 

He did not knock ’em cold. He did not return with the farm belt. 
He brought home the boloney but not the bacon. 


Such extreme instances of ridicule are few, however. 


After the election the editorial writers returned to a juster 


appraisal of Governor Smith. 


The cheers that greeted Smith will linger long in the ears of the 
\merican people as a tribute to the boy who overcame all the odds and 
tought his way “up from the city streets.” 

And those grotesqueries that have characterized this campaign have 

* Telegram, “The Parallel of Corruption,’ September 28, 1928. 

Telegram, September 22, 1928. 


Ibid,., October 2, 1928. 
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not shaken our belief that, had he been elected, Smith would have served 
the United States admirably in the White House.?7 


Many things can be said about Governor Alfred E. Smith, but among 
them it can never be charged that he refused to face an issue or was 
afraid to make an enemy. 

Smith goes down to defeat. But because he went to a fighting finish, 
a courageous and intelligent fighter to the end, he leaves a memorable 
mark on the records of American presidential history. 

Without the person of Smith, it would have been a dull and spirit- 
less campaign. 

He rallied to his standard of liberal thought as great a group of per- 
sonal enthusiasts as ever graced a political campaign. 

From the first he fought a brave campaign. He met the issues 
squarely, at times almost reckless of political consequences. He called 
a spade a spade. He voiced his convictions without hesitation. 

He hit hard, he hit often, and he hit clean. 

Al Smith, defeated, will never pass into the political oblivion of de- 
feat like a Parker, a Cox, or a Davis. 

He will remain a great leader, a unique figure, the “Al” of spectacu- 
lar legend, to a greater mass of people than have called a statesman by 
an affectionate first name since the days of “Teddy” Roosevelt. 

According to the rules of the great game of politics there must be a 
right way and a wrong way to be licked. 

Al Smith was licked in the right way.?8 


The news columns of the Telegram contained only an oc- 
casional reference to the campaign carried on by the Socialist 
candidate. Mr. Broun, however, published a long letter from 
Mr. Thomas,”* expostulating with the columnist for his sup- 
port of Governor Smith, and when the New York daily ran a 
series of three interviews with prominent men on their choice 
of a candidate, W. E. Woodward, the author, spoke on behalf 
of the Socialist; H. L. Mencken, the Democrat; and Bruce 
Barton, the Republican. 

The Telegram protested editorially against the action of the 
police in Philadelphia and other cities in breaking up meetings 

27 Ibid., “Herbert Hoover,” November 7, 1928. 
28 Cleveland Press, “Honorable Defeat,” November 7, 1928. 


29 Telegram, September 7, 1928. 
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of the Communist party, and its two editorials on Mr. Foster 
and his party are models of enlightened political policy.*® 

News columns were, on the whole, fair to the Democratic 
candidate and his party. It is true, of course, that the Scripps- 
Howard papers were inclined to press the “illusion of victory”’ 
appeal, and one of the most effective pieces of editing in this 
class was the publication of signed articles by the editors of the 
various Scripps-Howard dailies prophesying the election result 
n their respective regions. All the forecasts appeared to be 
for Hoover, with one exception; M. E. Foster, editor of the 
Houston Press predicted Smith a victory in Texas by 200,000 
votes. 

Almost on the eve of election day, a staff writer of the Tele- 
gram was assigned to interview Mr. H. L. Mencken on his 
views of the political campaign, and he thus had his opportun- 

to speak for Governor Smith.*t Mr. Mencken’s comment 
to the reporter was that “‘his only regret regarding the conduct 
‘f the campaign’”’ was the failure of the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers to switch their support to Smith. Said Mencken: 


I make this suggestion with the best of good will. Save for the New 
York World, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the two Baltimore Sun 
papers, the Scripps-Howard papers are the only liberal dailies left in 
the big cities. Hoover is against practically everything they favor. Al 


s for their whole program. 


he interview as a whole was humorous and iconoclastic and 
extremely critical of Mr. Hoover. 

The dispatches of Leo R. Sack, Washington correspondent 
of the newspaper chain, were favorable to the Republican can- 
didate, yet the Telegram did not minimize important ‘“breaks”’ 
tor the Democrats as did some of the conservative Republican 
newspapers. 


Not a great many of the news releases of the campaign pub- 


licity bureaus were used in Scripps-Howard columns, probably 
because the newspapers, with the exception of the Cleveland 

Ibid., “Foster Also Runs,” October 15, 1928: “The Workers Party,” October 
20, 1928. 


Telegram, November 3, 1928. 
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Press, ran only between eighteen and twenty-two pages, as a 
rule, and had no Sunday editions. Chairman Raskob’s fre- 
quent statements and predictions were given liberal space. 

Such is the record of the Scripps-Howard papers in the 1928 
campaign. 

As has been stated, the chain’s campaign for Mr. Hoover 
was vigorously criticized by Democratic newspapers, liberal 
magazines and many individuals of liberal and independent 
views. In light of Scripps-Howard record and tradition, its 
campaign for Mr. Hoover was a deflection from liberal ranks 
and out of accord with the economic and social policies it had 
advocated over a long period of years. The logic of the situ- 
ation as the campaign developed would seem to have placed 
this group of dailies on the side of either Governor Smith or 
Mr. Thomas. 

Possibly there would have been no criticism of the French 
Lick decision had the newspaper executives simply expressed 
their approval of Mr. Hoover for the Republican nomination; 
but they voted to favor the election of Mr. Hoover as early as 
January, 1927, before they were apparently aware of his fun- 
damental views on important national questions and in advance 
of the ratification of the Republican party platform. As a re- 
sult, the “‘great liberal chain of newspapers” found themselves 
supporting and defending the candidate who was the champion 
of conservatism in the presidential race and who would express 
himself rarely on vital and pressing issues. 

The decision was all the more puzzling when the Scripps- 
Howard papers confessed that is was understood at French 
Lick that Hoover’s views on prohibition and on control of 
power resources were not Scripps-Howard views. 

Mr. Howard’s explanation that it was believed that under 
Mr. Hoover the United States would experience the greatest 
prosperity it has ever seen, ‘‘a prosperity that must trickle 
down to the masses, where our main interests center,” was ex- 
traordinarily frank. His more carefully considered article in 
Collier's, “Why I am for Hoover,” did not express this senti- 
ment. Mr. Howard was among those who first advanced the 
prosperity argument in the 1928 campaign. 
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During the course of the French Lick deliberations, Robert 
P. Scripps, controlling stockholder and editorial director of the 
chain, urged the importance “‘of the ethical conduct of news- 
paper properties.” ‘The “identification of ethics with prosper- 
ity’ stirred Mr. Silas Bent to wrath.** In the New Republi 
he asked how Scripps-Howard editors could “square their cam- 
paign fulminations with their former utterances.” 

An examination of the editorials in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers reveals in what an illogical position they were fre- 
quently placed by their candidate. Often they sought to ra- 
tionalize this position when Mr. Hoover's policies did not 
square with their own traditional outlook and point of view. 
Che result of this effort was an unfairness to Governor Smith 
and an attempt to belittle his pledges. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers adopted the unusual ex- 
periment of permitting a well-known columnist, Mr. Broun, to 
debate their own editorial writers in the Telegram and the 
Press on the fitness of the candidates and the worth of their 
appeals. While it is possible that the pro-Hoover policy of the 
editorial page, the pro-Smith attitude of Mr. Broun, and the 
mugwump attitude of Mr. Tracy were confusing to the news- 
paper reader, still it is to the great credit of the group of 


dailies that they permitted such various expressions of opinion 


in an election which stirred men so deeply and roused such 
heated partisanships. 


2 New Republic, “Partisanship in the Press,’ September 19, 1928. 














EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM IN 
GERMANY AND THE DEUTSCHE 
INSTITUT FUR ZEITUNGSKUNDE 


By Emit Dovirat* 


Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitungskunde, Berlin 


Those who are acquainted only with the highly developed 
“Journalistic schools’ of American universities can scarcely 
form any true notion of the condition of these things in Ger- 
many. Directed effort toward systematic, technical education 


in journalism which finds expression in American schools of 
journalism is entirely unknown in Germany. On the contrary, 
the closely coéperating organizations of German publishers 


and journalists have consistently and plainly advised against 
academic instruction for journalists. They have taken the atti- 
tude that through academic drill only impractical elements of 
newspaper work are learned, and they seem to be of the 
opinion that the proper way to learn the newspaper “game’”’ is 
through journalistic experience gained by actual work on the 
paper itself. 

As a result, the prospective journalist has to concern himself 
almost entirely with his education in the particular narrow 
branch of the work within which his own duties happen to lie. 
The reason for this specialization is the very highly depart- 
mentalized organization of the German editorial staff. This 
frequent and very specialized division of labor makes necessary 
a thorough knowledge of the immediate subject besides the ex- 
tensive general knowledge ordinarily required of a newspaper- 
man. For instance, the person who wishes to become a polit- 
ical writer or editor must at least gain a knowledge of history 
and political science, and this knowledge must be disciplined 
and brought ready to his fingertips by thorough study. This 
he can do through study at one of the larger universities; he 
can get a doctor’s degree, or pass the law or philosophy ex- 
aminations. He can, of course, if he is the right man for it, 
work up this necessary background by studying independently 


*The translation is by Vernon Lichtenstein, Coe College. 
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in his leisure hours. If the future journalist’s chief interest 
s in the more cultural subjects, or in that particular province 
which in European journals is called feuilleton, he will study 
literary history, the science and art of the theater and of mu- 
sic, as well as history of art. If he would rather work in the 
business office, he remains for his practical training in some 
business or banking house, which provides him with an indis- 
pensable education in general economics, and in private and 
business management. 

When the embryo journalist has received the special training 
for his job in this way he is ready to enter one of the journal- 
ism institutes which are now maintained by many of the 
larger universities, there to obtain his journalistic education. 
However, in Germany this education does not include practical 
professional training. Instruction in such things as ‘‘editorial 
writing,” “copy-reading,” ‘“‘reporting,’’ and so on, is unknown 
in German schools. Academic training in this kind of thing we 
do not encourage. We in Germany believe that persons fitted 
for the calling can quickly learn these practical details through 
actual editorial work, and that those unfit for journalism as a 
career never can learn them. Professors of journalism and 
journalism institutes in Germany emphasize much more what 
is known in American universities as “research in journalism.” 
However, these German institutes interpret the term very 
broadly to include a wide range of collateral subjects. 

The Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitungskunde in Berlin occupies 
a position about midway between these two extremes. It is 
supported by the Prussian Ministry of Science, Art, and Pub- 
lic Education, the Home Office, the Foreign Office, and the 
great professional organizations of German editors and pub- 
ishers. The Institute is organized in five major departments, 
of which the first comprises an extensive collection of German 
and foreign journalism topographically arranged. Every Ger- 
man and every important foreign paper is represented here by 
several issues, each including a “‘query-sheet” [Fragebogen], 
which gives accurate information concerning the most impor- 
tant statements in that particular paper. The Institute is there- 


fore in a position to furnish accurate information about every 
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important newspaper in the world, especially since it follows 
the entire world-press continually in order to keep its material 
up to date. 

The second department is the Foreign Division, which 
makes exact investigations of the press in all non-German 


countries. It is prepared to furnish complete information con- 


cerning foreign newspapers. 

The third department is concerned with everything that has 
to do with the organization and technique of modern journal- 
ism, from news sources and reporting to technicalities of manu- 
facture and distribution. Here in particular such questions as 
the formation of opinion, the development of style, the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the press, etc., are systematically in- 
vestigated and the results given permanent form. 

The fourth department handles all problems arising from 
the relations of the newspaper to its environment. Here prob- 
lems relating to the press and politics, the press and art, the 
press and the school, the press and the home, etc., are sub- 
jected to systematic research. 

Finally, the fifth department deals with the rights of the 
press in foreign countries as well as in Germany. This depart- 
ment is under the direction of a high government official, who 
takes advantage of the scientific researches of the Institute in 
advising German legislation affecting the press. The Institute 
has continually at its disposal for this purpose about 350 Ger- 
man and 50 foreign newspapers. A library of more than a 
thousand volumes and a permanently bound file of records in 
easily accessible form make it possible quickly to investigate 
every problem in journalism. A semiannual report contains the 
results of the Institute’s work. 

Several series of publications called Zeitung und Zeit (Carl 
Duncker Verlag, Berlin) make available in book form the re- 
searches of the Institute. Three or four volumes are published 
in these series yearly. In the course of the next month the 
first comprehensive work on the press of Soviet Russia will 
appear in this collection. Similarly, early in 1931 the results 
of the Institute’s investigations of foreign newspapers will be 
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published under the title Handbuch der Weltpresse; the great 
American newspapers will be treated in this volume. 

Even though, as originally planned, the German newspaper 
institutes refuse to undertake systematic professional training 
of journalists, their work in research and theory is eminently 
valuable to the coming generation of journalists and publish- 
ers. Above all, it is of value because it fills young journalists 
with a mature comprehension of the importance of their fu- 
ture work. The institutes believe that by adapting themselves 
to German conditions in this way they can best serve the in- 
terests of practical newspaper work. 

At this time we are especially glad to have the opportunity 


of reporting to our American colleagues on the aims of our 
work. The Deutsche Institut fiir Zeitungskunde in Berlin is 
always glad and ready to give all the information it can to in- 
terested persons in the United States; it is particularly glad to 


receive communications concerning changes and developments 
in American journalism. Our American colleagues who visit 
Berlin will find in the Institute the possibility of making a 
thorough study of German journalism, and in its extensive his- 
torical collection the opportunity to obtain a view of the fore- 
runners of the whole of modern European journalism. 

We shall be glad if our American colleagues will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 

















COLERIDGE AS A JOURNALIST 


By Matruias A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 


It is so common nowadays for our bright young men to use 
journalism as a stepping stone to literature that we think no- 
thing of it; indeed, we sometimes regard the newspaper as a 
kind of training school for literary aspirants, to put them 
through a course of sprouts, and newspaper work has even 
been recommended to the ambitious for that purpose. The 


young literary aspirant who is also under the necessity of earn- 


ing a living naturally gravitates toward journalism, hoping in 
time to rise out of it into literature. 

This is an opportunity which the newspapers have not al- 
ways held out. In their beginnings, they did not afford enough 
paying jobs to go’round. Futhermore, in England, newspaper 
work—certainly reporting—-was not quite respectable: one 
sank into it rather than rose from it. As late as 1810, pres- 
sure had to be applied to the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to make 
them rescind a by-law utterly disqualifying for admission any- 
one who had ever been connected with the press. It was not 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century that journalism, 
whether respectable or infra dig., had become a paying employ- 
ment which a needy young writer could not afford to disdain; 
at last we find some English men of letters of real importance 
hiring out to the Fleet Street publishers. The first of these, 
chronologically, is Coleridge. 

None of the illustrious names which one meets in the history 
of English journalism during the eighteenth century really con- 
stitutes an exception to the rule that journalism was not used 
as a stepping-stone to literature. Men like Swift and Boling- 
broke used the newspapers only as political weapons. The 
Spectator and its imitators were not really newspapers at all. 
Some of them made money for their authors; but the latter 
were always shielded more or less completely by the pseudo- 
nyms under which these essay-papers were conducted, and they 
could sleep with good consciences, knowing that writing an 
essay-paper was, far and away, the most genteel form of jour- 
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nalism. Johnson and Smollett were the only real hirelings 
among the lot of them. Defoe, perhaps, comes closest to be- 
ing a real exception. But he, too, was primarily a politician 
who used the newspapers for political ends; most certainly he 
did not use them as a step up to literature, for literature is 
something he never thought of reaching for. It was not until 
newspapers had grown into institutions, as the leading London 
papers had by the beginning of the nineteenth century, that 
they could offer opportunities to the hopeful young. 

In his unregenerate younger days, while he was still preach- 
ing liberty and other shocking French ideas, Coleridge had so 
much to say to the people of England that he very naturally 
turned to the periodical as a vehicle of expression. It was at 
this time, in 1796, that he set up a paper of his own, the 
Watchman, as an oracle to warn and admonish his countrymen. 
This enterprise was not, however, his first connection with 
journalism: he had made his first appearance in print three 
years earlier in the colums of the London Morning Chronicle. 


It was at the time of his flight from Cambridge University and 
just before his enlistment in the army. Daniel Stuart told the 


story forty-five years later as follows: 


He sent a poem of a few lines to Perry [the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle], soliciting a loan of a guinea for a distressed author. Perry, 
who was generous with his money, sent it, and Coleridge often men- 
tioned this, when the Morning Chronicle was alluded to, with expres- 
sions of a deep gratitude proportioned to the severe distress which that 


small sum at the moment relieved.! 


The poem was entitled ““To Fortune. On Buying a Ticket in 
the Irish Lottery.”’ A year later, on September 23, 1794, two 
more poems appeared in the same paper, and shortly before 
December 1 he sent Perry some verses accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note: 


Mr. Editor, If Sir, the following Poems will not disgrace your poetical 
department, I will transmit you a series of “Sonnets” (as it is the fash- 
ion to call them) addressed, like these, to eminent Contemporaries. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, London, new series, X, 124 (August, 1838). 
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Perry printed the poem “To the Honourable Mr. Erskine” 
and replied in the paper as follows: 


Our elegant Correspondent will highly gratify every reader of taste 
by the continuance of his exquisitely beautiful productions. No. II 
shall appear on an early day. 


Further instalments of this series of eleven “Sonnets on Emi- 
nent Characters,’ addressed to such diverse eminence as that 
of Koskiusko and Mrs. Siddons, Edmund Burke and the Rey. 
W. L. Bowles, appeared until January 29, as well as three 
other poetical effusions, including the “‘Address to a Young 
Jack-ass and its Tether’d Mother.” According to Mr. Camp- 
bell, in June 1796, 


Coleridge received, through the famous Dr. Beddoes, a proposal to go 
up to London to become assistant editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
then the leading daily paper. This he at once accepted, and on the 5th 
of July he was hourly expecting to receive particulars from James 
Perry, the proprietor and editor-in-chief.” 

But nothing more is heard of the matter; apparently the hope 
was as delusive as most of Coleridge’s other expectations at 
the same time. During the autumn of 1794, he also contribu- 
ted four pieces to the Cambridge Intelligencer. 

The Watchman seems to have grown out of a meeting of 
Coleridge and some of his enthusiastic friends at the Rummer 
tavern in Bristol one evening in December, 1795. It was to be 
‘something between a newspaper and a magazine,’ Mr. Camp- 


bell says, and it was to be issued every eight days to avoid the 


stamp tax. In the prospectus, which begins with the aggressive 
postulate that “in an enslaved State the Rulers form and sup- 
ply the opinions of the people,” it was announced that the 
“miscellany”? would contain (1) “an History of the domestic 
and foreign Occurences of the preceding days,” (2) “the 
Speeches in both Houses of Parliament,” (3) ‘Original Es- 
says and Poetry, chiefly or altogether political,” and that, 
‘there being no advertisements, a greater quantity of original 
matter must be given’ than in an ordinary newspaper. “It’s 

2 J. Dykes Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a Narrative of the Events of His 
Life, London, 1894, p. 53. 
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[sic] chief objects,” it was furthermore proposed, “‘are to co- 


jperate (1) with the Whig Club in procuring a repeal of Lord 
Grenville’s and Mr. Pitt’s bills, now passed into laws, and (2) 
with the patriotic Societies for obtaining a Right of Suffrage 
general and frequent.” 


La 


Early in January, Coleridge started on a tour of the north country to 
procure subscribers—‘‘preaching,” as he says (Biog. Lit., Chap. X), “by 
the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue 

at and white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Babylon might 


, 3 
be seen on me ;° 


He claimed to have enrolled nearly a thousand subscribers. 
The first number, which had been announced for February 5, 
came out on March 1, “but,” says Mr. Campbell, “it disap- 
pointed the subscribers by its dullness.” The second number, 
by committing a curious breach of decorum (Coleridge pre- 
fixed to an essay against fasting a motto from Isaiah, “Where- 
fore my Bowels shall sound like an Harp”’), alienated five hun- 
dred subscribers, according to Coleridge’s own testimony. The 
succeeding numbers did no better, unless offending, in turn, 
nearly all shades of liberal opinion was doing better; and No. 
X proclaimed itself the last: ‘“The reason is short and satis- 
factory—the Work does not pay its expenses.” 

Coleridge’s first regular newspaper employment was given 
him early in 1798 by Daniel Stuart. Stuart was a young 
Scotchman who had come to London to learn the printer’s 
trade and, in partnership with his elder brother Peter, had 
undertaken, in 1788, the contract for printing the Morning 
Post, a moribund daily then owned by Richard Tattersall, the 
proprietor of the famous horse bazaar and sporting headquar- 
ters at Hyde Park Corner and an intimate of the Prince ot 
Wales, whose taste in friends was eclectic. In 1795, when the 
circulation was only 350, Tattersall sold the Post to Daniel 
Stuart for six hundred pounds. Stuart soon set the paper on its 
feet; in 1798 its circulation had grown to 2,000, and in a short 
time it had the largest daily sale in London. The Morning 
Post of Stuart’s time was a very different paper from the 
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aristocratic sheet devoted chiefly to the tanscendental dis. 
quisitions on the more abstruse points of British naval policy, 
advertisements of domestic situations, and the writings of Mr. 
Edgar Wallace, which it is to-day; Stuart had belonged to the 
Society of Friends of the People and, “claiming to be indepen- 


dent of party, [he] made [his paper] an exponent of bolder 
and more revolutionary views in politics” than any other 
paper. During a régime of eight years, Stuart printed con- 
tributions from Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, and Wordsworth— 
a group of writers which, for the distinction of their later 
achievements, no other paper except the Examiner of a few 
years later can match. 

Coleridge was introduced to Stuart by the latter’s brother-in- 
law, James Mackintosh, whom Coleridge seems to have met 
at Josiah Wedgwood’s house in Bristol during the Christmas 
season of 1797; Stuart hired him, at a guinea a week, to write 
‘pieces of poetry and such trifles.””. Between December 7 and 
July 30, thirteen of Coleridge’s poems appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post. Most of them were trifles, such things as ““To the 
Lord Mayor’s Nose,” “To a well-known Musical Critic, Re- 
markable for His Ears Sticking Through His Hair’’; but one 
of them was “Lewti; or the Circassian’s Love Chant,” and two 
others were ‘“The Recantation: an Ode”’ (later called ‘France: 
an Ode’’) and “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ The latter, in 
which Coleridge plainly charged Pitt with letting loose these 
terrible forces, made something of a sensation. But Cole- 
ridge’s output was neither copious nor regular; Stuart was de- 
lighted with “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter’, but he wanted 
more of the same calibre. ‘Coleridge did not send me much,” 
he said, “‘not even, as I thought, to the value of his small sal- 
ary.’® “Coleridge attended not at all to his engagement with 
me, but went about the country . . . on other pursuits.” 
In the meantime, Southey supplied his place and the salary was 
sent to Mrs. Coleridge. In September of that year Coleridge 
went with the Wordsworths to Germany, and Stuart heard no 
more of his erratic contributor for nearly a year. 


4H. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, 2 vols., London, 1887, I, 273. 


5 Gentleman’s Magazine, n. s., IX, 486 (May, 1838). 
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On his return from the continent, Coleridge once more began 


supplying the Morning Post with verse, his first offering, a 


“Song from Lessing,’ appearing on August 17, 1799.6 On 
September 6 the Post printed that grim piece of mockery, 
“The Devil’s Thoughts.”” In December, however, he was en- 
gaged “to give up his whole time and services to the Morning 
Post,” according to Stuart at his own solicitation, and Stuart 
agreed ‘‘to allow him my largest salary,’’ which seems to have 
been about four pounds a week. Coleridge himself said in the 
Biographia Literaria: 


Soon after my return from Germany, I was solicited to undertake 
the literary and political department of the Morning Post; and I ac 
ceded to the proposal on the condition that the paper should thence- 
forward be conducted on certain fixed and announced principles, and 
that I should be neither obliged nor requested to deviate from them in 


favour of any party or any event.? 
On this point Stuart testified, in 1838, as follows: 


Whether he made any stipulations about the politics or tone of the 
paper, I cannot now say; but it would be unnecessary for him to do so, 
as those were already to his mind, and it was not likely that I would 
make great changes to please any one, or wholly give the conduct of the 
paper out of my own power.® 

At any rate, the first-fruits of this arrangement were excel- 
lent. Coleridge’s first prose contribution, ““The New Constitu- 
tion of France,” which was printed on December 7, 1799, was 
a piece of “shrewd and trenchant criticism,” ® and he followed 
it up with others. The leader entitled “Lord Grenville’s 
Note” and the “Study of William Pitt’? became the talk of the 
town. Of the latter and ‘The Devil’s Thoughts”’ Stuart said: 


I never knew two p‘eces of writing, so wholly disconnected with daily 
occurrences, produce so lively a sensation. Several hundred sheets 
extra were sold by them, and the paper was in demand for days and 


® Thomas J. Wise, A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, London, 1913. 

7 Chapter X. 

8 Gentleman’s Magazine, n. s., 1X, 487. 


* Bourne, op. cit., I, 298. 
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weeks afterwards. Mr. Gillman has republished in his volume the 
Character of Pitt; and as a masterly production, the perusal will de- 
light any and every class of men. Coleridge promised a pair of portraits, 
Pitt and Bonaparte. He gave Pitt; but to this day Bonaparte has not 
appeared. I could not walk a hundred yards in the streets but I was 


” 


stopped by inquiries, “when shall we have Bonaparte?” !° 


In all, the Morning Post, acording to Mr. Wise, printed 
thirty-eight separate articles of Coleridge’s between December 
7 and March 27, besides eight pieces of verse. With very few 
exceptions, the leaders treated current events in France and 
their repercussions in England. 

But it was not for long. Coleridge was congenitally indol- 
ent, or, if not indolent, given to schemes and visions rather 
than to action and writing—a copious planner but an infertile 
executant. His spirits were soon flagging; his health was none 
too good; in March his production began to fall off; in April 
he contributed only one article. Stuart, who had a high opinion 
of his ability, pressed him for copy and practised every art he 
knew to spur his leader-writer to activity, but had little suc- 
cess. The following anecdote, which he told himself in later 
years, presents a good example of Coleridge’s inactivity: 

Having arranged with him the matter of a leading paragraph one 
day, I went about six o’clock for it; I found him stretched on the sofa 
groaning with pain. He had not written a word; nor could he write. 
The subject was one of a temporary, an important, and a pressing na- 
ture. I returned to the Morning Post Office, wrote it out myself, and 
then I went to Coleridge at Howell’s, read it over, begged he would 
correct it, and decorate it a little with some of his graceful touches. 
When I had done reading, he exclaimed, “Me correct that? It is as 
well written as I or any other man could write it.” And so I was 
obliged to content myself with my own works.!! 

“He never could write a thing that was immediately required 
of him,”’ Stuart complained with a sigh. “The thought ot! 
compulsion disarmed him.”’ 

Stuart even tried to make a parliamentary reporter of him— 
the only kind of reporter, it should be said, known to those 


10 Gentleman’s Magazine, n. s., 1X, 488. 
11 [hid., p. 487. 
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days. ‘I took him to the gallery of the House of Commons,” 
he says, “in hopes he would assist me in parliamentary re- 


porting, and that a near view of men and things would bring 


up new topics in his mind.”” Gillman tells the story of Cole- 
ridge’s reporting a speech of Pitt’s in the House on Februars 
17. He says that, after listening to the florid beginning, Cole- 
ridge knew all of it would be “‘a repetition of words, and words 
only,’ therefore went to sleep, and did not wake up until the 
orator had finished. Back at the office, when a report of some 
sort had to be concocted, he ‘‘volunteered a speech for Mr. 
Pitt, and wrote one offhand which answered the purpose ex- 
ceedingly well.” George Canning is reported to have said that 
the report of this speech in the Morning Post did more honor 
to the author’s head than to his memory. And Coleridge him- 
self wrote to Southey: 


Read Pitt’s speech in the Morning Post of to-day (February 18, Tues- 
day). I reported the whole with notes so scanty, that—Mr. Pitt is 
much obliged to me. For, by Heaven, he never talked half so elo 
quently in his life time.1? 


Stuart, however, objected to this reflection on the conscien- 
tiousness of his method of making his parliamentary reports, 
and Coleridge himself, in a letter of about the same date to 
Southey, indicates that a great deal of exertion, at least, was 
required of him: 
I shall give up this Newspaper business: it is too, too fatiguing. I have 
attended the Debates twice, and the first time I was twenty-five hours 
in activity, and that of a very unpleasant kind; and the second time, 
from ten in the morning till four o’clock the next morning.!* 

In an attempt to keep Coleridge’s pen working for the 
Morning Post, Stuart seems even to have offered Coleridge a 
share in the paper. Coleridge informed Poole in March, 1800: 


If I had the least love of money I could make almost sure of £2000 a 


year, for Stuart has offered me half shares in the two papers, the 
Morning Post and the Courier, if I would devote myself with him to 


12 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2 vols., London, 1895, 
I, 326. 


3 Ibid., I, 324. 
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them—but I told him that I would not give up the country, and the 
lazy reading of old folios for two thousand times two thousand pound: 
in short, that beyond £250 a year I considered money as a real evil 
at which he stared.'4 


And towards the end of February he quitted London for the 
Lambs’ house at Pentonville and, later, other friendly shel- 
ters, sending Stuart only a few contributions from time to 
time. 

Coleridge did not come to London again until November 15, 
1801. On December 14 he wrote Poole that he was writing 
for the Morning Post, but Mr. Wise lists only twelve pieces o1 
verse and two leaders between September 15 and December 26. 
The latter—two letters addressd to Charles James Fox— 
Coleridge reported on as follows: 


Fox had not read my two letters, but had heard of them, and that they 
were mine, and had expressed himself more wounded by the circum 
stance than anything that had happened since Burke’s business.15 


He was soon gone again, and produced nothing further for 
Stuart until September of the next year. When he arrived in 
London at that time, Stuart took him thoroughly in hand, con- 
stituting himself overseer—one is tempted to say, nurse—otf 
his unpractical contributor. He even went so far to set Cole- 
ridge up in lodgings: 


I took a first floor for him in King Street, Covent Garden, at my 
tailor’s, Howell’s whose wife was a cheerful good housewife, of middle 
age, who I knew would nurse Coleridge as kindly as if he were her 
son; and he owned he was comfortably taken care of.1® 


At that time he was overtaken by a gust of activity and, be- 
tween September 6 and November 9, the Morning Post printed 
twelve articles and thirty-two pieces of verse, most of the latter 
trifling. 


Of these leaders, a series of six on French affairs was 
charged by Fox in the House with having been a principal 

14 Campbell, of. cit., p. 109. 

15 Letters, I, 423. 


16 Gentleman’s Magazine, n. s., 1X, 487. 
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cause of the renewal of war, partly, perhaps, because he 
thought Mackintosh had written them. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Coleridge had somewhat changed his political opin- 
ions since he began to write leaders for Stuart in December, 
1799; he was no longer a sympathetic friend to France and he 
was an avowed enemy to Napoleon. It seems certain that the 
First Consul was nettled by the articles in the Morning Post, 
and Coleridge himself averred, in his Biographia Literaria, 
that, during his visit to Italy a few years later, he had been 
warned by the pope that Napoleon had given orders for his 
arrest and that he had accordingly left Rome in the dead of the 
night on an hour’s notice. It seems very likely that this state- 
ment rests on a misunderstanding of the warning he received. 
On his return home from this same journey, the American ship 
in which he was sailing was chased by a French frigate. 
Whether Coleridge was the quarry of the chase it is impossible 
to say; but it seems very certain that the captain of the vessel, 
and therefore, doubtless, Coleridge himself, thought so, for 
the captain compelled him to throw all his papers overboard. 
Coleridge was at some pains in later years to vindicate the con- 
sistency of his political opinions and to represent himself as an 
unfailing supporter of the ministry; he even argued that, by be- 
ing ““moderately anti-ministerial” in 1799-1800, when he ex- 
coriated Pitt rather freely, the Morning Post proved itself ‘‘a 
far more useful ally to the government” than it would have if 
it had laved the ministry with eulogy. In a transcendental 
sense, this contention is probably true, but this is not the kind 
of support that governments value. The truth of the matter 
is, of course, that the Coleridge who said, in 1800, “tHe is a 
tupid, insipid charlatan, that Pitt,’’* and that the prime mini- 
ster ‘“‘kissed his country with Iscariot mouth,”!* and the Cole- 
ridge who, six years later, found Pitt a greater statesman than 
Fox and excused him on the ground that “the evils which be- 


fell him were undoubtedly produced in great measure by blun- 


ders and wickednesses on the Continent which it was almost 
T Letters, i. 327. 


*“Sonnets on Eminent Characters.” 
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impossible to foresee,” ?® had marched a considerable distance 


from the left wing in politics towards the right. 

When Coleridge arrived in England from Malta in August, 
1806, after an absence of more than two years, he seems at 
once to have applied to Stuart for help. Again Stuart found 
lodgings for him, this time in the building where he published 
the Courier, an evening paper he had bought five or six years 
back with a basement-dwelling and Mrs. Bainbridge, memorably 
described by DeQuincey,*® to wait on him. In September two 
verses from his hand were printed in the Courier and an epi- 
gram on the death of Fox in the Morning Post, which Stuart 
had sold in 1803. It seems that Coleridge applied for regular 
employment on the Courier, but Stuart did not see fit to give 
it. Perhaps he helped with the management of the paper, but 
Stuart’s partner and editor, Street, had no high opinion of the 
value of Coleridge’s services. Mr. Dykes Campbell says flatly 
that, in 1808, when he returned to London to give a course of 
lectures, Coleridge “gave much time to the assistance of Stuart 
and Street in the conduct of their newspaper,’’?* on what evi- 
dence I do not know. 

His next journalistic venture was the publication of his own 
“Literary, Moral, and Political Weekly Paper, excluding Per- 
sonal and Party Politics and Events of the Day,” styled the 
Friend. Late in the year 1808, he was enthusiastic about the 
project and busy collecting capital and subscribers, but found 
his path incessantly blocked by obstacles—he even had to buy 
thirty-eight pounds’ worth of type for his printer, a young man 
named John Brown at Penrith—and the first number, origin- 
ally intended to appear January 7, 1809, did not actually issue 
from the press until June 1. It promised fairly well in the be- 
ginning; on June 13 he wrote Stuart, who had given him 
money to start the enterprise, “I printed 620 of No. I and 650 
of No. II, and so many more are called for that I shall be 
forced to reprint both.” But the editor was oversanguine; he 
was facing discouraging conditions. He was not only irregular 


19 Letters, II, 505. 
20 Works, ed. David Masson, 1896, “Literary and Lake Reminiscences,” II, 188. 


21 Op. cit., p. 167. 
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and undependable by temperament himself, but he had failed 
to make any businesslike stipulations regarding the payment of 
subscriptions; and even the forwarding of copy from Gras- 
mere to Penrith, a distance of only twenty-eight miles, proved 
a serious difficulty because of the unreliability of the means of 
communication. The third number appeared only on August 10 
—three weeks late. Subscribers withdrew their names and clap- 
ped their hands over their pockets; they complained that the 
contents of the paper were dull. None of the editor’s ex- 
pedients to enliven the paper—not even contributions in prose 
and verse from Wordsworth—succeeded in overcoming the 
apathy of the subscribers. The last number, XXVII, appeared 
on March 15, 1810, with a promise—‘‘to be concluded in our 
next’’—which was never kept. 

The contents of the Friend, which, like all the gleanings of 
Coleridge’s mind, are full of tentative and unrealized worth, 
were rewritten, amplified, and published in book form in 1818. 

During the very months when the Friend was tottering 
through its unsteady course, Coleridge returned to the Courier 
with a series of eight letters “On the Spaniards” (December 7 
1809—January 20, 1810). They were provoked by the en- 
croachments of his old bogey Napoleon and expressed the 
alarm and indignation rather generally felt in England at the 
time. This contribution was called forth by feelings that de- 


manded expression rather than by the need for money which 
had so frequently set Coleridge to feeding the presses of the 
Fleet Street daily historians. In fact, he got no money for it, 
but, as Stuart testified, wrote it ‘‘as some return to me for the 


99° 


sums I had expended on his account.”’ ?* 

The next year he was back in Stuart’s harness. At that time 
(April, 1811) he was living with the Morgans in Hammer- 
smith. He wrote Stuart in difident terms proposing that he 
join the staff as sub-editor: 

If it were desirable I could be at the office every morning by half- 
past nine, to read over all the morning papers, etc., and point out what- 
ever seemed valuable to Mr. Street; that I might occasionally write the 
leading paragraph when he might wish to go into the City or to the 


22 Gentleman’s Magazine, n. s., 1X, 491. 
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public offices; and, besides this, I would carry on a series of articles, a 
column and a half or two columns each, independent of small para- 
graphs, poems, etc., as would fill whatever room there was in the 


Courier, when there was room.*% 


Monument of independence and fixed principle that he was, he 
promised he would make “‘no pretence to any control or inter- 
meddlement.”’ Street agreed to the plan, Coleridge applied 
himself to the work, and the arrangement lasted until Septem- 
ber. Between April 19 and September 27, Mr. Wise lists 
forty-six contributions in prose and three in verse; besides, ac- 
cording to Mr. Campbell, he did a good deal of work as sub- 
editor. But it was not all to his liking, and in July, when an 
edition of the paper containing an article on the Duke of York 
was suppressed at the instance of the government, he applied 
to Crabb Robinson, who was connected with the Times, to get 
him an engagement with that paper. His own account of the 
dissolution of partnership, written in a letter to Sir George 
Beaumont on December 7, 1811, is as follows: 


I have not been at the Courier office for some months past. I detest 
writing politics, even on the right side, and when I discovered that the 
Courier was not the independent paper I had been led to believe, and 


had myself over and over again asserted, I wrote no more for it.?4 


This is Coleridge’s last journalistic employment of any im- 
portance. He was still full of projects: at the same time as he 
applied to Stuart in April, 1811, he was also proposing, at the 
instance of Baldwin the publisher, to revive the Friend as a 
monthly; in August, 1812, he made new overtures to Stuart to 
rejoin the Courier, and at several times offered him contribu- 
tions. Some of these were accepted, e.g., the six “‘Letters to 
Judge Fletcher concerning his ‘Charge to the Grand Jury of 
the County of Wexford at the Summer Assizes in 1814” 
(signed ‘Irish Protestant’! and printed September 20—De- 
cember 10). From 1817 to 1819 he seems to have done a 
good deal of volunteer work for the Courier, including two 
letters in defense of Southey’s Wat Tyler, and even to have 

*8 Campbell, of. cit., p. 182. 

24 Letters, Il, 574. 
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substituted for Street while the latter was absent. As late as 
May 21, 1827, he wrote some verses entitled ‘Sancti Dominici 
Pallium” for the Evening Standard. 

In concluding this account of Coleridge’s work for the news- 
papers, I should add a word concerning his own opinion of it 
and the controversy it stirred up. In the Biographia Literaria 
he wrote, “In these labours I employed, and, in the belief of 


partial friends, wasted, the prime and manhood of my intel- 


lect.” He also asserted that for a whole year he managed the 
literary and political departments of the Morning Post, and his 
nephew, after his death, said, quite incorrectly, that in one year 
he raised the circulation from an inconsiderable number to 
7,000. Stuart, his principal employer, naturally resented the 
remark and its implications and 


on the appearance [as he said] of the Literary Biography, 1 went to 
Coleridge at Highgate, in anger, and warmly remonstrated with him. 
He reasoned against me, and on my return home, I prepared but did 
not finish a letter to him in reply. . . . I considered that he was 
much reproached for not doing something worthy of him, and that 
his reference to the Morning Post and Courier was a resource, an ex- 
cuse, it would be cruel to deprive him of; I considered, too, that he was 
probably laying claims to some appointment under government, such 
as Godwin has lately had from the Whigs; and disliking a public appeal, 
[ let the affair drop.*5 

Stuart, however, reopened the subject after Coleridge had died 
and his biographers, Gillman and Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
had continued to represent him as a butterfly broken on the 
wheel of daily journalism, and set forth his own version of the 
matter in a series of articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1838. Stuart effectually disposed of the somewhat exagger- 
ated account of his labors which Coleridge and his friends— 
the former chiefly because of a bad memory, the latter chiefly 
because of hero-worship of the poet and philosopher—had put 
about. Stuart, whom Lamb described as “one of the finest- 
tempered of Editors,” “frank, plain, and English all over,” 
remained on friendly terms with Coleridge the greater part 
of his life and was one of his most generous lenders. By his 
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own calculations, Stuart lent Coleridge some seven hundred 
pounds, some of which was not repaid, rendered him many 
services of other kinds, and put him under an obligation which 
he acknowledged again and again in the most thankful terms. 

As for the wasting of the prime and manhood of Cole- 
ridge’s intellect, while, in a way, it was undoubtedly wasted, 
it would not appear from the foregoing summary that a great 
deal of it was wasted in newspaper work. Besides, it is not al- 
together fair to say that the energy Coleridge put into his news- 
paper work was wasted. H. D. Traill speaks of the quality 
of his leading articles in these terms: 


The fact is . . . that he was a workman of the very first order of 
excellence in this curious craft [i. e., journalism]. . . Nothing is more 
remarkable in Coleridge’s contributions to the Morning Post than their 
thoroughly workmanlike character from the journalistic point of view, 
their avoidance of “‘viewiness,” their strict adherence to the one or two 
simple points which he is endeavouring at any particular juncture in 
politics to enforce upon his readers, and the steadiness with which he 
keeps his own and his readers’ attention fixed on the special political 
necessities of the hour. His articles, in short, belong to that valuable 
class to which, while it gives pleasure to the cultivated reader, the 
most commonplace and Philistine man of business cannot refuse the to 
him supreme praise of being eminently “practical.” They hit the nail 
on the head in nearly every case, and they take the plainest and most 
direct route to their point.?¢ 


26H. D. Traill, Coleridge (English Men of Letters), 1884, pp. 81-3. 
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Various metaphors have been applied to the reference de- 
partment of the newspaper. It has becn ‘the memory” of the 
newspaper, “the mind” of the newspaper, “the heart” of the 
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Of late years there has been a growing appreciation of the 
potential or actual importance of the reference department. 
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the ranks of the profession. The following chronologically 
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Cost Cuts. NPJ 48:6 p30, June. 

Casey, John H. Some Things to Think About. CNA 3:9 p8, June. 
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Duncan, Tom. Stressing Actual Results Boosted Iowa Dailies’ Classi- 
fied Linage. E&P 62:50 p25, May 3. 

Edgecombe, Frank O. Consolidating 13 Newspapers in One County. 
NEA 11:12 p9, May. 

Hoskins, Chapin, and Gardiner, Glenn L. Measure Your Manage- 
ment, Say Industry Editors in Special N. E. A. Feature Article 
for N. P. J. NPJ 48:6 p22, June. 

Hotaling, Herbert C. Makes Annual N. E. A. Report. USP&P 8:7 
p7, July. 

— Services of the N. E. A. NEA 12:1 pl0, June. 

Kennedy, Fred W. “What I Consider the Most Constructive Activity 
Promoted by My Office for the Benefit of the Members of My 
State Press Association During the Past Year.” NEA 12:1 p/, 
June. 

Manning, George H. Press Field Managers Discuss Audit Program 
for Weekly Papers. E&P 62:52 p32, May 17. 

McCoy, Bruce R. A Study of Trends in the Weekly Field. USP&P 
8:6 p2, June. 

Meyer, John L. Does the Field Managers’ Plan Earn Its Salt? NPJ 
48:5 pl4, May. 

Schroeder, William G. Printer-Publisher Deals in Office Equipment 
and Stationery. NJP 48:7 p9, July. 

Stout, Velma. Let Community Correspondents Beware Trite Words 
Used Much Too Often. IaPub 2:6 p8, June. 

Turnbull, George. Rural Correspondent Points Difficulties and Asks 
for Suggestions. OrEx 13:8-9 p7, May-June. 


EpiroriAL METHODS 


Allen, Eric W. Report on Reader Interest. OrEx 13:8-9 pl, May- 
June. 
Anonymous. St. Paul Dailies’ Lease Exposure Results in U. S. In- 
vestigation. E&P 63:2 p18, May 31. 
— Feats Which Won Pulitzer Awards. E&P 62:52 p!1, May 17. 
— Scripps-Howard Poll Is Wetter Than Digest’s. S-H 4:5 p7, 
May. 
— “Better Newspaper Clinic’? Plans Are Reported Okeh. WashNp 
15:8, May. 
—— Reader Reaction Sounded to Disclose Live Paper Read. NPJ 
48:7 p18, July. 


—— Present Journalism Recommendations. USP&P 8:5 p2, May. 
American Society of Newspaper Editors Meets in Annual Convention at 
Press Club at Washington, April 17-19. 
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—— Caution in Handling News Urged on Journalism Students by 
Editor McCullough of Lancaster Newspapers. PNPA 2:11 p5, 
July 19. 

— — How to Run a Hearst Newspaper. AmP 48:8 p4, May. 

—— Editors Believe Doctors Too Modest, Says Preston. USP&P 8:6 
pll, June. 

—— Chicago Dailies Declare War on Gangs. E&P 63:5 p9, June 21. 

Barnhart, Thomas. How Many Pages This Week? PacP&P 43:5 
p48, May; 43:6 p50, June; 44:1 p44, July. 

Bullard, J. E. Eliminating Waste from Production. PacP&P 43:5 
p33, May. 

Clark, A. J. Will the Small Town Printshop Fade Away? PacP&P 
44:1 p37, July. 

Finneran, John E. Don’t Peddle Space, Sell It. S-H 4:7 p23, June. 

Fowler, Gene. Newspaper Women Find Champion. AmP 48:9 p5, 
June. 

Johnson, Ed. Chicago Aroused by Lingle Murder. E&P 63:4 p/7, 
June 14. 

Mann, Robert S. Industrial Giants War in Dailies to Win Refriger- 
ator Sales. E&P 62:50 p12, May 3. 

Olds, George. Making “Big News” When Times Are Dull. E&P 
62:50 p7, May 3. 

Perry, John W. Pulitzer Prizes for 1929 Announced. E&P 62:50 
pl0, May 17. 

Ray, W. G. President W. G. Ray Tells How an Advertiser Capital 
ized on Poignant Pain. IaPub 2:5 p6, May. 

Robb, Arthur. I. C. M. A. Creates Boy Welfare Body. E&P 63:5 
p7, June 21. 

Roche, John F. Staffs Chosen Carefully, Editors Say. E&P 63:10 p9, 
July 26. 

Schultz, W. F. Functions of Printing Foreman. PacP&P 43:5 p39, 
May; 44:1 p29, July. 

Stoll, Jr., Albert. Power of a Conservation-Minded Press. E&P 
62:51 p7, May 10. 

Stout, Velma. May the Great Month for School News. Hints on 
How to Get It, Write It. IaPub 2:5 p12, May. 

Warner, Ann. The Juvenile Market. Auth&Jour 15:6 p11, June. 

Wiggins, DuBois K. Hits “Haphazard Hiring” on Dailies. E&P 
63:9 pll, July 19. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anderson, Lola. Journalism Week Held at University of Missouri. 
USP&P 8:5 p6, May. 
Anonymous. Editors Demand Higher Culture. AmP 48:8 p5, May. 
— Morgue Keeps Newspaper Alive! Says N. E. A. Winner, N. P. J. 
1929 Contest. NPJ 48:6 p19, June. 
- Concerning the Value of College Journalism. 
May. 


- New York Society of Editors Hears Detense of Journalism 
Schools. E&P 63:1 p28, May 24. 

Goodnow, Marc N. Sponsors Are Most Severe Critics of Newspaper 
Schools; Value Cited. WP 2:1 p4, June 28. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Students Take 
E&P 63:1 pl5, May 24. 


S-H 4:5 pll, 


Newspaper Examination. 


ETHICS OF JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Brundidge to Tell Grand Jury of Chicago “Newspaper 
Racketeers.” E&P 63:9 p10, July 19. 
— Lingle Had Many Gang Connections, Murder Investigation Re- 
veals. E&P 63:7 p10, July 5. 


— St. Louis Reporter’s Investigation Arouses Chicago Newspapers. 


E&P 63:8 pl2, July 12. 


FoREIGN Press 


Nash, Vernon. Malaysia’s Babel of Tongues Keeps Journalism in 


State of Flux. E&P 63:8 p28, July 12. 
Sherwood, Harry S. Double Cable System Protects Dailies from Wire 
Accidents. E&P 63:9 p28, July 19. 


HisToRY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Allen, Robert K. Romances of American Journalism. 


May 31. 


Sketch of Frank Jenkins, Editor Eugene (Ore.) Register. 
\nonymous. Leaders of the Western Press. WP 2:1 p8, June 28. 
Sketch of Dr. Frank | 


Forrest Barham, President and Publisher of the 
Angeles Evening Herald. 


E&P 63:2 pl4, 


Los 


— San Matco “Times” Has New Modern Building. PacP&P 44:1 
p46, July. 


— Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:10 p16, July 26. 
Sketch of Edward D. Woodyard, President, Woodyard Publications. 

— Akron Times-Press Celebrates Its 
Home. S-H 4:7 pl, June. 


Removal to Palatial New 
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—— Reports of A. F. A. Department Meetings. E&P 63:1 p9, May 
24. 

—— Three Los Angeles Editors Cited for Contempt of Grand Jury. 
E&P 63:1 pl0, May 24. 

—— A. F. A. Growth Steady Since Start in 1905. E&P 62:52 pl7, 
May 17. 

Cook, E. E. Lloyd Eugene Judd. S-H 4:7 p4, June. 

Cutherell, Frank C. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:52 
p18, May 17. 

Sketch of Norman R. Hamilton, Publisher, Portsmouth (Va.) Star. 

Gunther, Robert. Akron Celebrations Dedicated to E. W. Scripps. 
S-H 4:7 p3, June. 

Head, Lew. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:4 pl6 
June 14. 

Sketch of H. B. R. Briggs, Publisher, Los Angeles Record. 

Johnson, Sam C. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:5 p16, 
June 21. 

Sketch of R. S. Sterling, Publisher, Houston Post-Dispatch. 

Kenyon, Nellie. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:1 p18, 
May 24. 

Sketch of Walter C. Johnson, Vice-President and General Manager, Ciai 
tanooga (Tenn.) News. 

Lucas, J. G. How President Lucas Has Made Progress with Madrid 
Register-News. IaPub 2:7 p7, July. 

Manning, George H. Press Opposition Was Determining Factor in 
Parker Defeat. E&P 62:52 p28, May 17. 

Noel, Cynthia Wylie. Dr. Walter Williams Named Head of Univer- 
sity of Missouri. USP&P 8:5 p7, May. 

Perry, John W. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:6 p18, 
June 28. 

Sketch of E. W. Jorgenson, Editor, Spokane (Wash.) Press. 

—— Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:3 p14, June 7. 
Sketch of Davis Merwin, Publisher and General Manager, Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph. 

Parker, G. B. Newspapers, Growing Big, Have Grown Dull. S-H 
4:6 p25, June. 

Roddy, Ralph. Samuel Stewart (‘‘Blue”) Wallace. S-H 4:6 p8, 


June. 


ReVeal, Ivan L. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:7 pl4, 
July 5. 
Sketch of Clarence Eyster, Vice-President and Chairman of the Board, 
Peoria (Ill.) Star. 
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Ray, W. G. President Ray’s Address to I. P. A, Convention Recalls 
Great Old Editors. IaPub 2:6 p12, June. 

Reid, Ray. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:9 pl6, July 
19. 
Sketch of Eugene Lorton, Editor and Publisher, Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

Rydder, Lane. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 63:8 p16, 
July 12. 
Sketch of Ralph W. Cram, Publisher Davenport (la.) Democrat and 
Leader. 

Robb, Arthur. A. F. A. Elects G. T. Hodges President. E&P 63:1 
p7, May 24. 

Roche, John F. Chandler Elected President of A. N. P. A. E&P 
62:50 p8, May 3. 

Sharp, Tom. John Wallace Perry. S-H 4:5 p15, May. 

Tetley, Gerard. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:50 p14, 
May 3. 
Sketch of Rorer A. James, Jr., Publisher, Danville (Va.) Register and Eve- 
ning Bee. 

Withers, Caldwell. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:51 
pl2, May 10. 
Sketch of William E. Gonzales, Editor and Publisher, Columbia (S. C.) 
State. 


LAW OF THE PREss 


Anonymous. Court Upholds Newspaper’s Right to Reject Advertising. 
S-H 4:7 p21, June. 
—— “Special’’ Denies Publisher’s Claim That Contracts Are One- 
Sided. E&P 62:52 p22 May 17. 
— News Men Testify in Commissioner’s Suit Against Utah Daily. 
E&P 62:51 pl4, May 10. 
— Court Holds Retractions Apply Only to Punitive Damages. 
E&P 62:51 pl0, May 10. 
—— William G. McAdoo Heads Law Firm Defending Los Angeles 
Record. E&P 63:2 p8, May 31. 
—~ Editors Charge Judge Prejudiced; Contempt Case Is Postponed. 
E&P 63:3 p6, June 7. 
—— Federal Advertising Agency Wins Tax Appeal Involving $184,- 
000. E&P 63:3 p20, June 7. 
—— Contempt Citation Against L. A. Record Promises Novel Thesis 
in Establishing Freedom of Press. WP 1:24 p5, May 17. 
——— “Fight to Finish” Command Under Which Record Will Battle 
Citation for Contempt of Grand Jury. WP 1:25 p5, May 31. 
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— Governor Frames Gag and Tax Extortion Laws to Spite News 
paper Critics. E&P 63:5 p5, June 21. 

—— Press Freedom, Radio, S. N. P. A. Topics. E&P 63:6 p7, June 
28. 

Childs, Leslie W. Minor’s Misrepresentation of Age Held No De- 
fense for Newspaper. E&P 63:3 p24, June 7. 

—— Mere Filing of Suits Does Not Make Charges Privileged and 
Libel Free. E&P 63:10 p24, July 26. 

Johnson, Ed. Brundidge Appears Before Grand Jury. E&P 63:10 
p7, July 26. 

Hauk, Jr., Charles J. Can It Be Protected? PrinkM 20:5 p45, May. 
Copyright problems. 

Sillcox, Luise. Copyright Law Being Revised. AmP 48:10 p3, July. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Baird, Edwin. How to Write a Detective Story. Auth&Journ 15:6 
p8, June. 

Fehlman, Frank E. Are Men Interested in Style? PrinkM 20:6 
p46, June. 

Harrold, Frank W. A House Magazine Editor Remarks. PrinkM 
20:5 p98, May. 

Raffelock, David. Does the Cinema Offer a Market? Auth&Journ 


15:6 p3, June. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Los Angeles Publisher Named A. N. P. A. President. 
USP&P 8:5 p10, May. 

——— Newspaper Librarians Elect Pettit. E&P 63:5 pl4, June 21. 

Little, Arthur H. Gentlemen in Shirt-Sleeves. PrInkM 20:5 p33, 
May. 

An estimate of what export men are, and will be. Based on an interview 
with James David Mooney, President, General Motors Export Company. 
Peters, Ralph L. Fame of Free Press Far-Flung. AmP 48:9 p6, 

June. 


News-GATHERING, News-WRITING, Copy-READING 


Anonymous. Is Good Reporting a Lost Art? AmP 48:8 p3, May. 
Publishers Honor Kent Cooper. AmP 48:8 p10, May. 

—— The Man Who Writes the News, the Reporter, Is Important. 
(So Says Prof. Frank L. Martin, Who Ought to Know.) NPJ 
48:7 pl9, July. 
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Barlow, Reuel R. Do “Gifts” Influence Sports Writing? E&P 63:8 
p9, July 12. 

Benjamin, Ralph J. Putting the Punch in the News. OrEx 13:8-9 
p5, May-June. 

Bridgman, W. H. “Deliver the Goods.” NEA 11:12 p7, May. 

Judd, L. E. Judd Advises Copy Readers. S-H 4:6 p27, June. 

Klein, Norman. Newsmen Los: in Admen’s Dust? AmP 48:8 p6, 
May. 

Perry, John W. Doctors, Reporters Disagree on News. E&P 63:3 
p9, June 7. 

— Grantland Rice Surveys Sport Pages. E&P 63:4 p13, June 14. 

Roche, John F. Owen Describes Reporting in Antarctic. E&P 63:5 
pl3, June 21. 

Parker, William. Two-fisted Reformed Soldier of Fortune Becomes 
Often-arrested Panama Publisher. WP 2:3 p5, July 26. 

Segal, Alfred. Segal Asks Greater Freedom for Newspaper Writers. 
S-H 4:6 p22, June. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION 


Anonymous. Spencer News-Herald Shows How to Get and Use Many 
Illustrations. IaPub 2:6 p19, June. 

Walsh, Thomas F. Realism or Modern Impressionism in Food Illlus- 
tration? PrinkM 21:1 p44, July. 

Welp, George L. The 9th Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
PriInkM 20:6 p35, June. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 

Anonymous. Brooklyn Eagle Occupies New Plant. E&P 63:4 pl4, 
June 14. 

— Illinois State Journal Now Occupies New Building. USP&P 
8:7 p9, July. 

— Lawrence (Mass.) Newspaper Plant Is Show Place. USP&P 
8:6 p6, June. 

—— New Plant of Beaver Falls News-Tribune Embodies Latest 
Newspaper Features. PNPA 2:2 pl, May 17. 


—— Novel Features Contained in New Typo Contract; Union Men 
Prohibited from Going on Strike. 2:11 p3, July 19. 

Ortman, Hadar. Greater Production and Better Printing. PacP&P 
43:6 p40, June; 44:1 p31, July. 

Roche, John F. Production Experts Meet in West Baden. E&P 63:3 
p7, June 7. 
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—— Prize Inventions Cut Newspaper Costs. E&P 63:4 p11, June 14. 

—— New Inventions Speed Type-setting. E&P 63:8 p11, July 12. 

— Inventors Tackle Pressroom Problems. E&P 63:9 p9, July 19. 

Pusiic Opinion, PROPAGANDA, AND CENSORSHIP 

Anonymous. Better Rights Understanding Needed Most for Press 
Freedom: Loomis. NPJ 48:7 p15, July. 

Child, Richard Washburn. Do Propagandists Color News? AmP 
48 :9 p3, June. 

Gonzales, W. E. Gonzales Calls for Enforcement of Bourne Law to 
Protect Free Press. E&P 63:10 p20, July 26. 
Quoted Editorial. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Lingle Killing Spurs Papers to Unite to 
Clean Up Chicago. AmP 48:10 pl, July. 

Worsham, James A. Ojil-O-Matic Charges Dealers for Direct-Mail 
Material. PrInkM 21:1 p58, July. 


PUBLICITY 


Anonymous. Massachusetts Press Asks Agents to Change Publicity 
Practices. E&P 62:52 p20, May 17. 

—— Offers Agency Aid in Publicity Fight. E&P 63:7 p11, July 5. 

—— Agencies Asked to Abandon Publicity. E&P 63:7 p12, July 5. 

— Penn Publishers Take Action on Free Publicity. USP&P 8:7 

p13, July. 

Protest Agency Free Publicity Bureaus. NEA 12:1 p6, June. 

Leary, John J., Jr. Free Publicity a Menace to Every Newspaper 
Man, Leary Declares. E&P 63:8 p22, July 12. 

Kofoed, Jack. The Inside Story of Fight Ballyhoo. E&P 63:6 pl3, 
June 28. 

Mann, Robert S. Publicity Reprisal Plan Called Unfair. E&P 62:50 
pll, May 3. 

Manning, George H. Defunct Foshay Interests Obtained Free Space 
Worth Millions. E&P 63:6 p22, June 28. 

Newspaper Publishers Affronted by Increasing Bold Assaults from Free 
Space Grafting Army. WP 1:26 p5, June 14. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Do Publishers Really Desire to Bar Pub- 
licity from Papers? AmP 48:9 pl, June. 

Wolf, John R. N. E. A. Asks Agencies to Ban Publicity. E&P 63:5 
pll, June 21. 
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Anonymous. Better Newspapers Urged to Combat Radio. PNPA 2:8 
pl, June 28. 
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_— Coast Reporters in Plane Talked with Notables in Europe. E&P 
63:3 p8, June 7. 
— Local Broadcasts Not a Menace to Newspapers, Managers Say 
E&P 63:5 p20, June 21. 
— Radio Not Newspaper’s Competitor—Williamson. USP&P 8:6 
pl2, June. 
— Radio Serious Competition Says O’Donnell. PNPA 2:9 pl, 
July 5. 
Casey, John H. Introducing the “Reader-Hour.” CNA 3:10 p8, 
July. 
Fisher, Ben §. Astounding Strides of Radio Offer No Threat of Cur- 
tailment to Usefulness of Modern Newspaper. WP 2:1 p3, June 
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Hedges, William S. What Television Will Mean to Newspapers Ex- 
plained by Chicago News Broadcast Chief. AmP 48:10 p5, July. 

Mann, Robert S. Radio ‘Spotlight’? Copy Is Increasing. E&P 63:4 
p9, June 14. 

Perry, John W. Byrd Story Made Radio History. E&P 63:5 pl2, 
June 21. 

—— Pages of N. Y. Evening World Sent to Atlantic City by Radio. 
E&P 63:3 p10, June 7. 

Robb, Arthur. Radio Is Still Unproved Sales Medium Though Its 
Advertising Use Grows. 62:50 p5, May 3. 


Roche, John F. Radio Program Space Is Increasing. E&P 62:52 p9, 
May 17. 

Tuthill, D. S. How Radio Advertising Creates Additional Linage for 
Dailies. AmP 48:10 p5, July. 

Walker, Jerome H. Television Seen as Adjunct to Dailies. E&P 
63:3 pll, June 7. 


SYNDICATES 


Anonymous. Who Cares for Comics? Survey Answers for Reader 
Interests After Detailed Survey. WP 2:2 p5, July 12. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


An INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM. Edited by Lawrence W, 
Murphy. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1930. 


This volume, edited by Director Lawrence W. Murphy of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, presents this profession, not as 
seen by a single individual, but from the ripe experience of eminent 
practitioners, students, and critics, whose fifty or more articles are 
grouped under appropriate headings. 

First come the views of leading editors and publishers with reference 
to such subjects as the newspaper as an instrument of civilization, pro- 
fessional organization, news, freedom of the press, the newspaper and 
government, public opinion and the press, and advertising. Some of 
the contributors to this section are John H. Findley, editor, New York 
Times; Robert R. McCormick, editor, Chicago Tribune; Willis J. 
Abbott, editor, Christian Science Monitor; Walter Lippmann, editor, 
New York World; Oswald Garrison Villard, editor, Nation; and 
H. L. Mencken, editor, American Mercury. 

The second section comprises articles by eminent observers and crit- 
ics. Herein Glenn Frank, president, University of Wisconsin; Calvin 
Coolidge; R. Justin Miller, dean, law school, University of Southern 
California; Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, Director, School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Walter Williams, president, University of 
Missouri, and formerly dean of the School of Journalism there; and 
Frank W. Scott, editor-in-chief, D. C. Heath Publishing Company, 
discourse on various phases of journalism. 

The press of foreign countries is described next, chiefly by natives 
of these countries, thereby affording viewpoints in themselves valuable. 
Special phases of journalism, such as publicity, advertising, magazines, 
publishing, etc., are treated in the concluding section. Herein is re- 
produced William Allen White’s famous “A Country Town Editor.” 
Director John W. Cunliffe of the Columbia School of Journalism ex- 
plains the journalist’s attitude toward publicity. Genevieve Boughner, 
who has practiced and taught journalism, discusses journalistic fields 
open to women. The late Edwin E. Slosson writes about scientific 
news. 


Professional aspects and responsibilities of journalism are stressed by 
most of the contributors to the volume. Mr. Murphy, the editor, says 
that “if this volume contributes to the building up of the professional 
mind, it will fulfill its purpose.” This statement indicates that the 
volume is intended primarily for the journalistically ambitious and pres- 
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ent practitioners. As a text for parallel reading the work is suited to an 
introductory course or the one devoted to ethics. 

An Introduction to Journalism merits a general reading in addition 
to its class room use. Two groups particularly should read Mr. 
Murphy’s book: those who contemptuously maintain that nothing in the 
newspaper can be believed; and those, generally “literary” pedagogues, 
who snifishly condemn newspaper style. As for newspaper character 
and its attitude toward its critics, Marlen Pew states the case thus: 

that there is a conscious disregard of the solemn duty ac- 
curately to report the facts of life . . . the craft does bitterly and 


resentfully deny and is prepared to prove the opposite is true. My own 


newspaper experience is that the average item is more carefully written 
to conserve truth than is the average business letter, lawyer’s brief, 
historical work, or sermon.” Herbert Bayard Swope, a former editor 
of the New York World, says that ‘on the whole today the press is 
better than its readers.” A New York Times editor says that ‘the 
banal expression, ‘just newspaper talk’, will forever be the refuge of the 
witless, the stubborn, or the trapped.” 

Willis J. Abbott makes a plea for more intelligent foreign corres- 
pondents, who will think and write in terms of peace instead of war, 
thereby developing an “international will-to-peace.”” Emphasizing the 
necessity of high type men with broad educational background for 
foreign correspondents, this eminent editor suggests that newspapers 
apply to ambitious youths desirous of going abroad something of the 
tests which the Rogers law exacts from aspiring diplomats. “A man 
at the end of a cable with a great newspaper at the other end, ready to 
spread his word among a million people, is at least as well equipped to 
make international trouble as the second-assistant sub-secretary at Cara- 
cas,” he writes. 

Schools of journalism get a good word from H. L. Mencken, who 
says: ““The old city room, in truth, was a poor school. . . . It was 
full of pleasant fellows, but the majority of them were bad journalists 

in the best [schools of journalism] there are very good teachers, 
and these teachers are turning out graduates with a lively sense of the 
essential dignity of journalism, and a determination to safeguard it, as 
far as possible, in their practice of it . . . sooner or later the 
youngsters will get on top. When they do so there will be an immense 
improvement in American journalism.” 

Those who read this excellent volume will appreciate the dignity and 
importance of journalism. They will come to regard it, perhaps for 
the first time, as a great social institution which does more than reflect 
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the activities of mankind; it in a large measure shapes and directs those 
activities. 

JoHN E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


WriTING For Prorit. By Donald Wilhelm. New York: McGrax 
Hill Book Co. 1930. 373 pages. $3.00. 


A few years ago when my Chats on Feature Writing first found the 
reviewers’ tables, one rapid worker on a metropolitan literary section 
headed his review “The Hack Writer’s Progress,” and then proceeded 
to prove to his own satisfaction that no suggestion from a professional 
craftsman was of any avail to the beginner, and that no set pattern 
could be recommended for emulation. The only thing he proved to me 
was that he had not carefully read Chats, wherein it was explicitly set 
forth that the writer may arrive at success if he takes any one of a dozen 
different roads, judging from the experience of men who had alread) 
pioneered along the way. 

The best thing about Mr. Wilhelm’s book is his acceptance of the 
testimony of practiced writers—a guild to which he himself belongs 
and his practical and robust comments upon the art of shaping infor- 


1 
h 


mation for popular consumption. He wisely observes that whereas the 
conventional news story may cling to a single pattern, there is no 
one formula for a magazine article aside from the fact that it must 
have a foundation of truthfulness and endeavor to be interesting. He 
sets up no stereotyped structure for the guidance of the so-called ‘“‘hack,” 
but he does advocate fictional treatment of feature material. 

The important fact that writing is a trade and is worthy of monetary 
reward rather than a literary pursuit to tickle a dilettante’s vanity is 
stressed throughout the book. ‘This emphasis gives the volume a pro- 
fessional cast, a straight-from-the-shoulder method of attack. There is 
no apology for putting writing on a commercial basis. 

Many pungent observations from editors and writers are crowded 
between the covers of Writing for Profit, but personally I liked best the 
ideas of Harvey V. Deuell, one of the editors of Liberty magazine. Mr. 
Deuell believes that “seventy-five per cent of the value of the article lies 
in the manner of its telling” and that “in the hands of competent crafts- 
men, virtually any subject in the world can be given . . . universal 
appeal.” He emphasizes the importance of “plotting” the magazine 
article, and the necessity for fact organization, and he assails the smug 
accusation that “popular writing is synonymous with bad writing”—a 


a thing that needs to be said again and again. 
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Valuable tips are given by Mr. Wilhelm on markets and methods, 
and upon the newer types of composition such as radio “continuity,” 
fiction, the “talkies” and publicity, all profitable avenues of expression. 
\ reader wishes sometimes that Mr. Wilhelm’s style were not quite 
so choppy and his relapses into the obvious not quite so frequent, but 
there can be no doubt that he has garnered here much provocative ma- 

rial which should be of some service to the beginner who comes tap- 


at the editorial door. 


ing 


H. F. HARRINGTON 
Northwestern University 


ADVERTISING HANDBOOK, (Second Edition). By Roland Hall. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company. 1930. x+1046 pp. Illustrated. 


Mr. Hall has put between one set of covers information, both practi- 
cal and theoretical, which ordinarily one finds scattered over a half 
dozen bulky text books. 

The student of advertising will like this book. Whether to beguile 
an idle moment or to satisfy a deep thirst for advertising knowledge, he 
will find the chapters dealing with the tragedies and triumphs of gigan- 
tic advertising ventures fraught with pleasure and profit. 

The chapters on illustration, layout and display, and psychology in 
advertising are unusually instructive. “The chapters on distribution, 
laws affecting advertising, managing an advertising department may 
seem a far cry to the vast crowd for whom the book was written; never- 
theless they have a place in a book such as this and serve to spur ambi- 
tion or invite deeper study. They belong in a Bible of advertising 
practice and procedure. Such a book is Hall’s Handbook. 

The author does well to sound a warning to the reader when he 
writes in his foreword that many persons interested in advertising err 
sadly in searching to form exact rules that they can apply, for, as the 
author aptly puts it, “the danger of following rules is that one will 
apply them dogmatically.” Oddly enough, in his very first chapter the 


author—and it’s an author’s privilege—sweeps aside his warning and 


dogmatizes to the effect that “life is too short and distances are too 


great for a man to travel around and get the news of his country or of 
the world through word of mouth methods.” For the moment the 
author reckoned without radio broadcasting, which he says in the chap- 
ter on this subject is an “immensely popular and educational medium 
broadening to a tremendous degree the opportunity for reaching people 


through the sense of hearing.” Even though Mr. Hall is hesitant 
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about giving radio broadcasting a definite place in the advertising sun, 
the subject is treated instructively and interestingly. 
The Handbook deserves a conspicuous place on the desk of the stu- 
dent and the professional advertising man. 
Georce H. GALiup 
Drake University 


PIoNEER CATHOLIC JOURNALISM. By Paul J. Foik. New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society. 1930. x-+221 pp. 


This monograph is, I believe, an elaboration of an article written by 
Father Foik for the United States Catholic Historical Magazine some 
years ago. It is a valuable contribution to the history not only of the 
Catholic church and its literature, but also of American periodical lit- 
erature. There are twenty-seven chapters, most of which are devoted 
to separate Catholic periodicals which flourished briefly or more at 
length from 1809 to 1840. The first named date is that of the premier 
Catholic journal in the United States—the Michigan Essay—and the 
second date is that at which the author chooses to close his study of 
pioneer efforts. 

Father Foik is by no means an unbiased historian, but at ieast his 
attitudes and preconceptions are entirely obvious. I find it harder, 
however, to forgive a laxness in supplying definite data on certain essen- 
tial points. I have in mind especially the end-dates of periodicals- 
something not always easy to determine, but without which the history 
of a periodical is as incomplete as the biography of a man without the 
date of his death. The value of the volume would have been enhanced, 
moreover, by careful statements as to available files of the periodicals 
considered. 

Frank LUTHER Morr 
University of Iowa 


Tue Boston Transcript. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 241 pp. $3.50. 


Histories of journalism can never be detailed histories of newspapers. 
The vastness of the larger field makes it impossible for the historian to 
do more than to present a short chapter on each of a few of the greater 
journals—Bennett’s Herald, Greeley’s Tribune, Dana’s Sun, Pulitzer’s 
W orld, Medill’s Tribune, Nelson’s Star—the choice of the list follows 
pretty much a set pattern. The limitations of a single volume preclude 
the presentation of more than a thumbnail sketch, often of more than 
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casual mention, of many papers that hold honored standing in their own 
communities. 

A real history of journalism would be of many volumes, and by 
many authors. It would occupy much more than a five-foot shelf. 
Fortunately for the student of the institution of journalism, this shelf 
is rapidly being filled. 

To this broader history of journalism Mr. Chamberlin, in his newly- 
published The Boston Transcript, has made a noteworthy and welcome 
contribution. He has told the story of a newspaper that is an institu- 
tion distinctive of the city whose life it has for a century portrayed. 
The Transcript was first published in the year of Boston’s two-hun- 
dredth birthday. Mr. Chamberlin’s history celebrates the centennial of 
the paper, and in doing so none the less marks the tercentenary of the 
city, for the one is pretty much bound up with the other. 

And perhaps, in Boston’s tercentenary year, it was inevitable that 
Mr. Chamberlin should have had Boston readers primarily in mind in 
writing the story of the Transcript. Events which loom large in the 
story of Boston in the last hundred years are given prominence: the 
Knapp murder trial, in which Daniel Webster was chief prosecuting 
counsel, and to whose closing argument to the jury the Transcript de- 
voted an entire issue, even omitting advertising; the anti-Irish riots of 
the 1830's, the destruction of the Ursuline convent, the anti-abolitionist 
riots and the mobbing of William Lloyd Garrison, the first railroads, 
the trial and execution of Dr. Webster, the great Boston fire—all these 
belong more strictly to the history of the city than to the history of 
journalism, except as they are illustrative of the Transcript’s news and 
editorial policy. 

During its hundred years the Transcript has been under the control- 
ling ownership of a single family. This fact, as Mr. Chamberlin 
points out at the start of his book, makes the Transcript unique among 
American daily newspapers. But his history is not, in spite of that 


circumstance, a story solely of owners and publishers, or even of editors. 


It is the story of the newspaper itself, and of its changing personnel. 


It is a story of good reporters as well as of good editors; the head of 
the mailing department with sixty-six years of service behind him, edi- 
torial writers, dramatic, music and literary critics, the founders and 
continuers of the T'ranscript’s various and unique departments, even an 
office boy mentioned by name, parade through Mr. Chamberlin’s pages 
with a prominence that is too often missing in the published history of 
newspapers. The reader gets the feeling—doubtless the one Mr. 
Chamberlin wanted him to get—that the Transcript “family” includes 
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many others than the blood descendants of Henry Worthington Dutton. 

The fact that the Tvanscript kas for many years been among the 
leaders of the American press in the attention given to literature, the 
drama, music, and the graphic arts makes it inevitable that Mr. Cham- 
berlin should lay great stress on this aspect of the paper’s history. 

There is an interesting chapter on advertising, which reveals not only 
the astounding growth of this function of the newspaper in the last 
half century, but also shows the changes that the years have brought 
about in the customs of a city and a people. 

Of the 228 pages of Mr. Chamberlin’s text, only the last 43 are 
directly devoted to the Transcript of the twentieth century, although 
there are frequent mentions of present-day matters in the earlier pages. 
The last thirty years, however, have seen striking changes in the paper, 
which are all too briefly treated. It is avowedly difficult to write of the 
work and the policies of men now living; it is even more difficult to get 
a true perspective on events which are so close at hand. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s history is a very readable book, for Bostonians 
primarily, but also for those who are interested in the story of a news- 
paper that is so distinctively an institution as the Transcript is. One 
regret remains as the present reviewer closes its pages, that Mr. Cham- 
berlin did not see fit to tell the classic Transcript story, the tale which 
is of the very essence of the Transcript in Boston. It is the story of the 
Back Bay maid-servant who announced to her mistress: “Madame, 
there are three reporters and a gentleman from the Transcript waiting 
in the drawing-room to see you.” 

Harry B. CENTER 
Boston University 


TYPOGRAPHY AND MECHANICS OF THE NEWSPAPER. By Kenneth E. 
Olson. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1930. ix+-441 pp. 
$5.00. 


This work fills a place in the much-maligned field of newspaper tech- 
nique, a knowledge of which, we are sometimes told, can be acquired in 
six months in a newspaper office. Yet it is doubtful whether any young 
man, after a half year of experience, could explain all the processes 
described in this book, which is a compendium of information about the 
design and use of type, the mechanics of printing and engraving, and 


the practice of newspaper make-up. 
While the book has much to say about the production of printed mat- 
ter, it is not a manual of printing. The author throughout his work 
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has apparently kept in mind, first, the student of journalism, and, after- 
ward, the practicing newspaper man who does not already possess a 
knowledge of printing technique. Consequently the explanations are at 
times rather elementary to one who has a working acquaintance with 
the printing art. But the simplicity and clarity of the writing serve a 
useful purpose in placing the discussion within reach of the understand- 
ing of the dullest student. 

Among the book’s valuable features is a sketch of the development of 
printing in terms of the work of great printers, such as Gutenberg, 
Jenson, Caxton, Caslon, and De Vinne. This sketch, in conjunction 
with a description of modern type faces from the historical point of 
view, emphasizes the evolutionary phase of typography, and gives the 
student a substantial background for the understanding of type design 
in relation to use. Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the book is the 
one which sets forth the characteristics of design and the “feeling tone” 
of the best type faces of today. 

The cause of better newspaper typography is given needed impetus in 
the author’s plea for the abandonment of the black Gothics, over-con- 
densed headline type, and other monstrosities of the printed page. Good 
advice is contained in the chapter on newspaper type dress, and the 
author rightly points out that editorial executives have much to learn 
from advertising typographers in the effective arrangement of text, dis- 
play, and illustration. 

Numerous reproductions of type faces, headlines, and newspaper 
pages help to impress the message of the text. There is no lack of ex- 
plicit and detailed information about the ins and outs of type and how 
to use it, of headlines and how to construct them, of type devices, and 
of the principles and routine of page make-up. In the midst of an 
abundance of specific explanations of how to do this and that, one can- 
not escape a feeling that unless the student or newspaper worker could 
try his hand at these tasks the information given would be of little bene- 
fit to him. A type laboratory or a newspaper shop is indispensable to 
the best utilization of the book. 

As a text the book is not above criticism in the exercises it offers for 


actual instruction. It has few suggestions for further reading or study, 
and its documentation is limited chiefly to the chapters with historical 
content. Some of the technical practices noted are clearly those of cer- 
tain newspapers, and are to be taken as typical rather than standard. 
Minor inaccuracies, such as the variable spellings of the given names of 
Gutenberg and Goudy, and the misspellings of Elzevir, Kennerley, 
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Augsburg, and Leyden, not to mention the persistent use of split infini- 
tives, are faults which mar but do not destroy the worth of the book. 

H. H. Hersert 
University of Oklahoma 


THe ENcyYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, FOURTEENTH EpiITION. J. L 
Garvin, Editor-in-Chief; Franklin H. Hooper, American Editor, 
London: The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company, Ltd.; New York: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 1928. 24 vols. $ 


Approved journalistic principles of good writing and editing are con- 
spicuous in the new fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
recently completed after three years of preparation, involving the best 
work of some 3,500 specialists. This is the first entire recasting of the 
work since 1910, when the eleventh edition was published. The twelfth 
and thirteenth editions were made timely through supplements. 

The new fourteenth edition takes advantage of a changing civiliza- 
tion with its constantly growing store of knowledge. Particularly 
since the war has man’s intellectual domain been enlarged—a situation 
which made necessary such a revision as the Britannica has so admira- 





bly accomplished. 

A characteristic of this work is the fact that its content in a large 
measure comes from original sources. Men and women of distinction 
in various fields—the persons who are reshaping our concepts of life— 
have been commandeered for articles explaining their specialties. More 
than a dozen winners of Nobel prizes contributed to this edition. It 
hardly needs to be said that this gives the Britannica a definite advan- 
tage over competing reference and knowledge books. 

Various phases of journalism are treated by men known and respected 
by their colleagues. Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, of Columbia, sketches the his- 
tory of journalistic instruction in this country. More than a dozen 
pages are devoted to advertising—its history, psychology, forms, etc., 
written by such men as Daniel Starch, of Harvard, and Hugh E. Ag- 
new, of New York University. Several pages of illustrations, some of 
them in colors, depict the best that is being done in this field. Rollin 
Kirby, of the New York World, and Arthur Young are perhaps the best 
known contributors to the sections on cartoons and caricatures, where 
again there are many interesting illustrations. Paper manufacture, 


printing processes, and photo-engraving are other aspects of journalism 
treated in some detail. 

Marlen E. Pew, of the Editor and Publisher, contributes a good 
short article on reporting as practiced in the United States. The his- 
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tory of American journalism is written by the late James Melvin Lee, 
while the newspapers of other countries, including a fine description of 
English journalism, are treated by Sir Robert Donald. John Clyde 
Oswald and John R. Riddell write on printing, and Stanley Morison 
on types. The weakest of the journalistic articles is the one on ‘Period 
‘als’; the treatment of American magazines is both inadequate and 
naccurate. 

Political science and government command equally notable authori- 
ties. Frank B. Kellogg, who sponsored the peace pact which bears his 
name, is author of an article on the outlawry of war. James Harvey 
Robinson contributes an essay on civilization. Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes explains the Monroe Doctrine. Owen D. Young writes 
about another statesman, Charles G. Dawes. Elihu Root treats the 
world court. Henry Ford is the authority to whom the editors turned 
for a treatment of mass production. 

No less authoritative and significant are the names representing the 
field of letters. The story of American literature is written by Vernon 
L. Parrington and Henry Seidel Canby. George Bernard Shaw, win- 
ner of a Nobel prize in literature, is a contributor. Stephen Leacock 
writes about American humor, Gilbert Murray about Homer, George 
Jean Nathan about the drama—to mention but a few of the eminent 
contributors in this connection. 

Thus it will be seen that the new edition has been made thoroughly 
useful, practical, and popular without sacrificing any of its traditional 
authoritativeness. Much of the credit for this goes to the editors, 
James Louis Garvin, the well-known editor of the London Observer ; 
and his able American assistant, F. H. Hooper, adviser to leading 
\merican publishing houses, and editor of the Century Dictionary. 

No review of this new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica would 
be complete without reference to the beautiful illustrations and maps, 
many of them colored, which supplement the prose content. There are 
some 20,000 of these plates. 

JoHn E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY. Addresses and Discussion at 
the 1930 Georgia Press Institute. Atlanta, Georgia: Emory Univer- 
sity Press. 106 pp. 


Much valuable information for country newspaper men and all other 
students of journalism is contained in this indexed bulletin. Among 


the editors and teachers represented are Josephus Daniels, former Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, now editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server, and Charles L. Allen, author, teacher, editor, Raymond B. 
Nixon of the Emory University teaching staff was formerly city editor 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Times. All the others are active journalists. 
The topics include news writing, community campaigns, women in 
journalism, the editorial page, headline and makeup, country corre- 


spondence, the farm page, advertising, special editions, and publicity. 


There is also a style sheet with which every active newspaper stylist 
will find some fault. Nevertheless it is good. No one will ever write 
a style book satisfactory to every editor. 
ns , FREDERICK J. LAZELI 
University of Iowa 7 
ForEicGN News IN AMERICAN MorNninc Newspapers. By Julian 
Laurence Woodward. New York: Columbia University Press. 1930. 
$2.00. 

Professor Woodward has written a monograph which is of great 
interest to research workers in journalism. It is essentially a methodo- 
logical study and is a type of the careful, painstaking and scholarly 
work that is being done in the social sciences. Workers in journalism 
should welcome the fact that a start is being made to a serious study of 
the newspaper as a social institution. 

Professor Woodward and an assistant classified and measured the 
news contents of forty representative morning newspapers, taking eight- 
een issues of each during a period of nine months in 1927. The results 
are given in a series of tables, and the methods followed are precisely 
described. The New York Times, for the eighteen issues studied, de- 
voted 8.95 per cent of its total news space to articles under foreign date 
lines, not including Mexico, Canada, or Alaska. The Pittsburgh Post 
gave 2.42 per cent to foreign news, the least of the forty newspapers 
studied. The Baltimore Sun was second as to quantity of foreign news 
published with 8.05 per cent. The Chicago Tribune was third with 
7.92 per cent, the Washington Post fifth with 7.26 per cent, and the 
New York Herald-Tribune fifth with 6.45 per cent. 


Professor Woodward concludes from a sociological point of view 


that a quantitative analysis of newspaper content is of value in the 


application of scientific methods to the study of public opinion. 


The opportunities and needs for future research and especially the 
opportunity for a well equipped, well financed research bureau for 


studies of newspapers are clearly stated. 
O. C. Lerrer 


University of Illinois 
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THe Mopern Newspaper. By Nancy Barr Mavity. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1930. xi+320 pp., illustrated. 


This is a general survey of journalism, meatier than most introduc- 
tory texts. Perhaps indeed it is too meaty. It will at least require the 
services of an experienced newspaper man to administer it to a class. 
But this is not because the book is obscure; it merely undertakes more 
than is customarily attempted in 320 pages. 

The author seems to have in mind both high school and college 
readers, but the book would be heavy going for high school youngsters. 
Indeed even the college youngster would encounter more of the philo- 
sophical aspects of newspaper work than he might find interesting in an 
introductory course. But with an experienced teacher to guide him he 
would find the book full of stimulating material, especially in the 
“exercises” with which each chapter closes. 

In contrast with other introductory texts, The Modern Newspaper 
begins neither by outlining briefly the organization of the newspaper 
nor by portraying the reporter in the midst of his work nor yet by tell- 
ing the tyro how to write a story. Rather, for a Part I of 91 pages, it 
places its emphasis on the ethics and principles of editing and publish- 
ing, answering the armchair critics of the press on most of the old, 
familiar points. ‘These answers, too, are cogent and concise. 

Part II covers familiar ground, with chapters on ‘The Reporter,” 
‘Getting the Story,” “The News Story: the Lead,” “The Body of the 
News Story,” “The Feature Story,” ‘““News Departments,” “The Edi- 
torials,” “Editorial Features,” “The Copy Desk,” “Ethics of Report- 
ing,” “Journalistic Style,” ‘“The Style Book,” and “Newspaper Train- 
ing.” Its treatment is more subjective than objective; it studies the 
reporter's motives and principles more than it pictures him on the job 
or explains the mechanics of the plant. It offers excellent hints on 


specific reporting methods, many of which evidently have grown out of 


the experience of the author, who is a “woman newspaperman”’ on the 
staff of the Oakland Tribune. 

Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 


News, Irs Scope AND LimitTATIONs. Addresses by W. W. Davies, 
Paul Y. Anderson, A. L. Miller, Andrew R. Sherriff, George B. 
Parker, Hugh Baillie, and Mrs. L. G. Rinkle. Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri Press. 1929. 42 pp. 10 cents. 

THe Press as AN Al TO Kansas AcricuLTuRE. By Francis E. 
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Charles. Manhattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricultural Colleg 


Press. 56 pp. 


The addresses delivered at the Twentieth Annual Journalism Week 
at the University of Missouri contain a wealth of illustrative material 
which the teacher of journalism can use to advantage in the class room. 
Interesting facts, opinions, and anecdotes are embodied in the addresses 
of the American correspondent for La Nacion, Buenos Aires; the na- 
tional correspondent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; the editor and 
manager of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Enquirer and News; the 
chairman of the American Bar Association’s Committee on Coéperation 
of the Bar and the Press; the editorial director of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; a vice-president of the United Press Associations; and a 
special writer for the Kansas City Journal-Post. 

The stimulating character of the addresses is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotations: “There is no doubt that a news sense can be culti 
vated, and this is unquestionably one of the great functions your School 
of Journalism is performing” (Mr. Davies). “Most reporters are like 
most people in other trades; they are afraid of novelty, they shrink from 
the unusual or the daring. They do not want to be called Bolshevists” 
(Mr. Anderson). “If I were asked to name what, in my opinion, is 
the most common weakness of the Washington correspondents, my 
answer would have to be ‘sycophancy’” (Mr. Anderson). ‘The re 
porter who gets the truth is always going out of his way” (Mr. Ander 
son). “Most of the fault-finding of the Press [by its critics] is the 
product of that same appetite for selection and distortion for which the 
Press is blamed—the picking out of the most sensational, and therefore, 
the most newsy fact and making it the substance of the whole story” 
(Mr. Miller). “I question whether your home paper is very sensa 
tional” (Mr. Miller). “In our large cities, the judges have not been 
elected for their judicial attainments. . . . In relatively few in- 
stances, either federal or state, has judicial quality been the controlling 
consideration in the selection of judges” (Mr. Sherriff). ‘“The volume 
of news handled daily in the New York office of the United Press 

has now reached the total of more than 620,600 words a day” 


(Mr. Baillie). “The feature that is claiming the most attention from 


women readers today . . . is on how to be beautiful. Next to 
fashions, I believe this is the most widely read thing on the woman’s 
page” (Mrs. Rinkle). 

Since the organization of Kansas as a territory in 1854, Kansas 
newspapermen have been a vital factor in the development of the state’s 
agriculture. They have not only given liberally of their space, but, be- 
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ause they were men of good education and of common sense, have 


given sound advice concerning technical and scientific agricultural mat 


‘rs and rural social problems. Sometimes, however, Kansas editors 
have done too much booming of the agricultural possibilities of the state 
vith the result that, for a time, agricultural expansion outstripped 
narket demands for agricultural products. 

These are the conclusions of an investigation in the files of Kansas 
vewspapers in the library of the Kansas Historical Society, covering 
the period 1854-1900, by Professor Charles, of the Department of 
Industrial Journalism of the Kansas State Agricultural College. Not 
only is the investigation thorough, but the selection of material for 
quotation makes the volume interesting to the student of history, agri 
ulture, and journalism. 

CHILTON R. BusH 


University of Wisconsin 





NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


The School of Journalism of the University of Arkansas at Fayette 
ville will move into new quarters this fall. University Hall, formerly 
used as an armory, is being fitted up for the school, the publicity bureau, 
and the publication offices. There will be two special, well equipped lab 
oratories for the journalism students. 

George H. Thomas was recently appointed assistant college editor at 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, to succeed W. W. Ellis, who 
has resigned to become the assistant editor of the Eastern Farmers’ 
Exchange, Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Thomas was before his 
appointment to the college position employed on the Rapid City Journal 
as reporter and copyreader. He is a graduate of the University of Ne 
braska School of Journalism. 

A quarter century of instruction in agricultural journalism was cele- 
brated at the Iowa State College at Ames in June by a banquet given 
in honor of John Clay, founder of the department in 1905. More than 
two hundred graduates and prominent journalists of the Middle West 
attended. Those taking part in the program were Professor Blair Con- 
verse, head of the technical journalism department; F. W. Beckman, 
managing editor of the Farmer's Wife and former head of the depart 
ment; Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farming and an alumnus of the 
department; H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer; Fred Bohen, 
president of the Meredith Publishing company, and V. C. Gregory, 


editor of the Prairie Farmer and a former instructor in the department. 


From a single course offered once a week in 1905, the work of the de 
partment has developed to a curriculum serving more than seven hun 
dred and fifty technical students of agriculture, home economics, engin- 
eering, and industrial science each year. 

The students in the news writing and reporting courses in the De- 
partment of Journalism of the University of Florida are getting ex- 
perience in newspaper work under the direction of Harry Brown, editor 
of the Gainesville Daily Sun. Under the arrangement that has been 
worked out between the paper and the Department, a daily assignment 
is given to each student in the courses. Carbon copies of stories are 
turned over to the journalism instructor so that if the story is killed 
the reporter may still get credit for his assignment. Students are re- 
quested to keep scrap books containing clippings of all the stories that 
have been published in the Sun. 
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Journalism courses, which six years ago were dropped from the cur- 
riculum of Beloit College, are being offered again this fall. The trus- 
tees were said to have discontinued the Department because they were 
of the opinion that the course was too vocational in spirit to fit the ideals 
of a liberal arts college. Some of the courses that are being offered to 
juniors and seniors only who are taking major work in the English De- 
partment include news writing and reporting, copy reading, and editing. 
The sophomores are given the opportunity of taking an introductory 
course which covers critical writing, the editorial, the narrative, and the 
casual essay. 

The Department of Journalism of the Pennsylvania State College 
has added two new instructors to the staff this fall. Fred Fuller Shedd, 
editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, has been appointed 
as lecturer in journalism. He will teach an introductory course called 
“The Principles of Journalism” and will be assisted from time to time 
by representative editors and mechanical experts from the staffs of east- 
ern newspapers. Mr. Herbert M. Hofford, state editor of the Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, Journal, formerly on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, has been appointed assistant professor in the depart- 
ment. 

A typographical laboratory, costing $4,500, is being installed at the 
University of Minnesota for the students enrolled in the courses in 
journalism. It is expected that more practical mechanical training may 
be offered through the assistance of the laboratory. 

The School of Journalism of the University of Oklahoma is offering 
a new course this fall called “Oil and Gas News.” Faculty members 
of the geology department and the petroleum engineering department, 
as well as many editors of oil and gas publications of the state, will be 
special lecturers for the course. 

The Department of Journalism at the University of Florida will be 
host next October to the advisory board of State editors when it meets 
at the Universtiy. Members of the board, which was appointed a few 
days ago by President Nate E. Reece of the Florida Press Association, 
are: Col. J. C. Sellers, the Florida Times-Union,, Jacksonville; Col. R. 
L. Sweger, publisher of the Gadsen County Times, Quincy; C. C. Carr, 
manager of the St. Petersburg Times; Harry Brown, editor of the 
Gainesville Sun; Mrs. Lucille Smith, the Lake Worth Herald; Nate E. 


Reece, president of the association; and Professor Elmer J. Emig, head 


of the Department of Journalism. 
A major in journalism and related subjects will be offered by Ohio 
Wesleyan beginning in September, university officials have announced. 
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Eldon C. Hill, former assistant state editor of the Indianapolis News, 
has been appointed instructor in journalism to assist Douglass W. 
Miller, associate professor of English, in the teaching of new courses 
which are to be added to the curriculum. New journalism courses listed 
for the coming year include “History of American Journalism,” “Prin- 
ciples of Journalism,” “Special Feature Articles,” “Teaching Journal- 
ism in High School,” and “Interpretation of Current Events.” The 
new major at Ohio Wesleyan, it is said, will differ from any plan of 
preparation for journalism now offered by an American college. The 
courses outlined will emphasize the background needed for journalistic 
work in English, political science, sociology, history, economics, and 
business administration. Strictly technical courses will be held to a 
minimum, the purpose being rather to give a broad professional training 
for journalism rather than to stress practice in technique. 
Organization of the Journalism Press, Inc., which will control me- 
chanical production of the three student publications at the University 
of Oklahoma, has been completed. The new organization, which has 
received a charter from the secretary of state, will provide facilities for 


printing the rapidly expanding publications issued in connection with 


the university School of Journalism. Equipment valued at $20,000 
is now in the student plant, and provision has been made for the ad- 
dition of job-printing equipment necessary for the printing of magazines 
and other work to be turned out. Most of this equipment is being paid 
for out of the earnings of the publications which will receive the bene- 
fits of the plant. Professor H. H. Herbert, director of the School of 
Journalism, was elected president of the corporation. 

C. L. Sanders is leaving Creighton University, where he has been 
head of the Journalism Department, to take charge of the courses in 
advertising and high school journalism at the University of Iowa. He 
takes the place of Frank A. Muirhead, who is going into advertising 
work in Chicago. 

Dean Walter Williams of the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri has taken the position at the head of the University of 
Missouri to which he was elected last spring. Dean Williams became 
acting president on the 5th of June and will become president on the Ist 
of January next. He will continue to hold the title of Dean of the 
School of Journalism despite his promotion to the presidency. Frank L. 
Martin, who has served as professor of journalism since the year of the 
organization of the school in 1908, has been named, upon Dean Wil- 
liams’ recommendation, associate dean of the School of Journalism. 
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